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We’d like to introduce you £-7 
to a potential partner, cjg >; 

The latest, 22nd edition of The New Zealand Business Who’s Who • I 

- an invaluable business partner of the silent (but never sleeping) J t 

variety — is now available. To ensure your copy while limited stocks **'"**'■, 

. last, simply fill in and mail the Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. 
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seal. 



Liebestraiun -5th International Wine Competition 1980. Awarded Diploma and Gold Medal - Milano. 

a reflection of your good taste, 


(Corbans Premium Seal is much 
more than mere decoration. 

It is your assurance that every 
bottle has been vinted from 
grapes alone, thereby meeting 
the highest winemaking standards 


set down under statute in 1980 * 
TJie significance of Corbans 
Premium Seal is obvious to your 
palate. Clean, crisp and fruity 
whites. Soft and mellow reds. 
Premium wines in every respect. 


* H.M. Government regulations April 1980/73. ! ‘ 

Corbans Premium seal-the envy of other winemakers. 

; CWat6 ® Ccpyi'Dhi *SB1. Cortahs Wipes Limited.' " 


Snips snap markets 
and design awards 


by Ann Taylor 

SNIPPING, clipping aiul peel¬ 
ing would hardly scum an in¬ 
tegral pan of any growth 
strategy. Hut the success of 
Delta Plastics’ caring expuns 
has a parallel in Tullcn In¬ 
dustries’ plastic snips which are 
enjoying a place in ihe the kit¬ 
chen as lauded as the famous 
New Zealand potato-peeler. 

Tuilens was started in 1971, 
and in 1972 owner John Hough 
developed the snips. The prod¬ 
uct which now markets in four 
variations — kitchen cutter, 
work culler, “safe-t snips” and 
a multi-purpose snip — lias a 
market presence in 33 coun¬ 
tries. 

The product was not avail¬ 
able in this country until 1975 
and 85 to 89 per cent of the 
present annual production run 
of 1.6 million units is exported. 

The main markets lor the 
range are in Australia, Britain 
and "sections” of the United 
States. 

Three of the snips from the 
marketing-oriented company 
have designmarks and ail three 
have been put forward as um- 
tenders in the Prince Philip 
Award. 

Marketing manager Harry 
Rohh sanl the design mark is 
used in export packaging and 
for the local market, hul inter¬ 
nationally lie says it has not 
done a lot for the product, part¬ 
ly because many are exported 
in bulk. 

"Strangely, though, the 
Japanese are quality-conscious 
and impressed by awards anil 
respond positively to the 
designntark. 

“In most oilier markets it lias 
not really contributed and here 
it depends oil the strength of 
tile consumer reaction. If con¬ 
sumers have a negative reaction 
then it doesn't have appeal to 
manufacturers and if con¬ 
sumers were positive then the 
I DC would have manufacturers 
striving a lot harder to nchievc 
recognition," he said, 
reiterating IDC director Geoff 
Nee’s concern that the con¬ 
sumer appeal dcsignmark has 
not really been ascertained. 

The three main products are 
all rhe result of consumer 
research and market segmenta¬ 
tion. 

The original snip was a 
multi-purpose one and “as we 
advanced we took interest in 
specific segments of the cutting 
market. 


'‘In 1977 we did 
research in the kittfcn g 
female market sad detcrafr 
the cutting problemsexperinc 
cd with conventional tdai-i 
that our products we £J 
satisfying. We went tod uk 
drawing board and daips.‘ 
the kitchen cutter." 

The market research fai 
snips has all been done at j 
country but as RobbupiK: 
are common deooniJnaun: 
most Western countries & 
packaging and adceitu 
changes from country to ccc- 
try. 

Next on the marketings'- 
d;i is to employ cocsuId 
overseas to audit outpof 
mnnee and "see where it: 
going, right or wrong." 

The same approach c 
taken with the work car 
aimed principally at the t 
yourself market. 

Hough, who starred -• 
owns the private company,‘: 
nit accountant. While war. 
fur whitewarc manufxr-i 
Fisher and 1’aykel he toc< 
interest in ntasvprodo** 1 - 
etigineering. He desigeeJ 
developed the profci 
sensed that mart®? Ij 
needed. _ fi 

Characteristic of the- 
took himself off to tm-\ 
courses and employe^ 
the speakers. Steve Bn*?- 
now marketing proto* 4 
Massey University 
her of the IDC. 

bridges left TnBwJj! 
hut marketing i* ^ ’ 
gressivelv employed ■ ^ 

*** 

in export. Tik***' - 
in which wc alrcaj ^ 
of the products soWW' 1 

21 people, is stflgM"!- 

Tuilens’ Penrose^ 

ntctnry employs 82 p«^- 
large majority ■« 
duction area; tw ? 

cou«iti.low.Evenffl^ ; 

try, Robb satdi 
agent who deals 
interface.” .--•*! 

The compan/ ^jij; 


priority status", 
the Minister pf Trw' ^ 
dustry, which ro**® 
content has to cotu^ 5 
cent. yj 

Tuilens 4 

of DFC 

product deve ^“^ t* 
gramme and p-r. 

commissioner» 
crease market perte^ j. 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

NEW Zealand could be on the 
verge of winning a milestone 
battle with the United States 
over export incentives and 
primary produce subsidies. 

Fears have been building — 
particularly in the forestry in¬ 
dustry — that the inevitability 
of New Zealand signing tile 
Code of Subsidies agreement 
which is part of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs mid 
Trade, will mean the death 
knell li>r dirat export incen¬ 
tives. 

Hut NHK understands fruitt 


Way seen to beat 
Gatt subsidy ban 


top trade sources that New 
Zealand may still be able to 
wring important u»ncesMons 
out nf the Americans which 
will allow export incentives to 
continue in their present form 
at least until their planned IWS 
expiry. Recent trade negotia¬ 
tions have taken place with the 
intention of reaching an agree¬ 


ment with the United Slates 
over subsidies — so that New 
Zealand can become a Code of 
Subsidies signatory. 

Hut surprisingly it seems 
New Zealand has refused In 
dismantle its export incentive 
.schemes — arguing they are a 
legislative fact — and the 
Americans have apparently 


shown some sympathy for this 
approach. And local trade 
negotiations are said to he con¬ 
fident of success. 

New Zealand’s export incen¬ 
tives have been pm undci 
scrutiny in the United States. 

[.list year the Palmerston 
North animal cut tags nianiil ac¬ 
tor t-r i Jell a Plastics found itself 


FCL in fishing row 


by Allan Parker 

FLETCHER Fishing Ltd - 
Fletcher Challenge’s venture 
into the fishing industry — sail¬ 
ed into more troubled waters 
last week. Nor only was it 
under fire front domestic and 
Australian fishermen, but ir 
came under Government in¬ 
vestigation into allegations that 
it had breached fish-export 
packing regulations. 

The complaint was made to 
Fisheries Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre by a Fletcher ftsh- 
processing and packing 
customer. Port Chalmers-based 
Globe Export Fisheries Lid. 

According to a company 
spokesman last week, Globe 
Export laid “conclusive ev¬ 
idence” of a breach of the Fish 
(Packing for Export) Regula¬ 
tions by the Fletcher Challenge 
fishing interests. In particular, 
the complaint centred on labell¬ 
ing requirements under the 
regulations. 

The spokesman said his com¬ 
pany was concerned that any 
questioning of fish export 
quality could harm the entire 
local industry, “specially after 
the problems in Australia.” 

A senior Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries of¬ 
ficial confirmed that the in¬ 
vestigation was being con¬ 
ducted by the department’s 
meat division because “it’s a 
quality of product, a quality 
assurance, matter.” 

The Fish (Packing for Ex¬ 


port) Regulations govern 
hygiene requirements in pro¬ 
cessing and packing houses, in¬ 
cluding labelling requirements. 

Under Section 66 of the 
regulations, containers must be 
marked directly or with -a label 
specifying, among oilier re¬ 
quire me ms, the scientific name 
nt the species, the name of the 
packing house, the words 
"Product of New Zealand” and 
the date of packaging, although 
this can be in code. 

If rhe fish is packed on behalf 
of an exporter by another com¬ 
pany, the label must include 
the words "packed by" and 
identify the packer. 

NBR was told by a MAF of¬ 
ficial that the investigation 
covered "perhaps" 150 cartons 
of fish, but “probably less”. 

Late last week, preliminary 
results from the investigation 
were sent to MAF head office 
in Wellington. ! 

The official said: "If a breach 
has occurred it is a small one of 
a technical nature involving 
labelling." 

Fletcher Fishing managing 
director Eric Henry emphasis¬ 
ed that the investigation was of 
a minor nature, in Fletcher's 
opinion. 

“It’s making mountains out 
of molehills,” he said, describ¬ 
ing the issue as a “local” one. 

Henry said he thought the 
Minister "had no option” 
other than to order the inquiry. 

The company, he said, would 
Continued Page 16 


Taxman moves in 

by Alan Parker tax revenue totalling 


THE taxman is damping down 
on “Queen Street farmers” — 
high-income salary earners try¬ 
ing to escape hefty tax bills by 
investing in horticultural farm¬ 
ing. 

An instruction has gone to 
Inland Revenue regional offices 
that applications for special tax 
codes by city-dweiling hor- 
liculturalists be policed more 
thoroughly. 

If necessary, they have.been 
told, they should call in farm 
experts from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to vet 
the development proposals. 

■ The crack-down follows, 
several cases in which the 
department has claimed back 
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Packing tho product...what label? 


up against the US Comment 
Department following a com¬ 
plain - from an American 
immifiKUircr that its trade hud 
been unfairly injured by tlic 
imported Delta carings — 
which il claimed should be sub¬ 
ject to coutuervailing duties tu 
balance the alleged production 
subsidies from the New 
Zealand government. 

At the moment the Untied 
Stales llumniercc Depintinein 
is inwslip:iling alleged sub¬ 
sidies mi imported New 
Zealand lamb following a peti¬ 
tion (.hum tor n < mil l- nailing 
duties to be imposed on the 
New Zealand product. 

New Zealand needs in siuu 
the Subsidies and Gounivrv.nl* 
in I' Duties GoJe because of L T S 
domestic regulations concern¬ 
ing petit ions under IT all rules. 

Though a Gait member 
New Zealand has found tli.it 
petitioners against New 
Zealand prochkc and subsidies 
only have to prove the sub¬ 
sidies exist 

Hut when, and if, New 
Zealand tuvumes a sigiiatoty to 
the Gait Gu-le of Subsidies — 
which is one of a mint bet nt 
multilateral eudes established 
at the almost infamous 1**7 
| “Tokyo Round" — Ain-rkun 

competitors will have m sublet 
i their complaints '.«■ the "injury 
j 

Continued Page 12 
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By flie time the economy began to benefit from our 
new trading partners, Hogg Robinson, Insurance Brokers, 
bad chalked up 130 years of international trading. 


tax revenue totalling hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Now, according to a depart¬ 
mental spokesman, "we are go¬ 
ing to have to be more 
thoroughly convinced that the 
development proposals put to 
us for special tax code ar¬ 
rangements are genuine Arm¬ 
ing activities and that they will 
be economic units after the 
farm development is over.” 

Coincidentally, news of the 
dghtening-up came in the same 
week Opposition leader Bill 
.Rowling promised a Labour 
Government would be far more 
severe on these so-called 
“Queen Street farmers”. 

... r The Inland Revenue move Is 
.- againsGintUviduals within the 
J ,. pdntlnuad Page'3 
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Today, Hoce Robinson (NZ) 
Ltd offer litis vital ,is|kjc( of Now 
Zealand's economy, tlie benefit 
of their international experience 
and expertise as insurance brokers. 

Insurance has developed into 
a complex and sophisticated 
business requiring an insurance 
broker lo have, not only a 
thorough understanding of the 
insurance world hut mure 


important, a complete and 
thorough understanding of their 
client’s business 

These are the undeislaudings 
that Hogg Robinson have 
developed over the last I L. 
centuries. Understandings 
available to New Zealand 
commerce. Understandings that 
some leadirm New Zealand 


HOGG 

ROBINSON 

International Insurance brokers 

Auckland. Wellington 

anil 32 oilier countries. .-Z 


companies have benefited IVom. .. 
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1 asman substitute log exports spark off new row Producer boards join French in merchant banking 


by Ann Taylor 

THE ANOMALY of Tasman 
Pulp and Paper's log trading 
arrangements — virtually ex¬ 
porting state wood “by proxy" 
— surfaced again last week, 
along with the prospect of 
shortages of state timber reach¬ 
ing critical proportions. 

State and private interests at 
the Forestry Council con¬ 
ference in Wellington failed to 
resolve their different 
approaches to log exports — 
amid the realisation that state 
forest output has reached a 
peak for the rest_qf this decade. 

In this climacejYhe export log 
“substitution" practised by 
FCL subsidiary Tasman came 
in for renewed questioning, 
after upward renegotiation of 
the price paid to the Govern¬ 
ment for log supplies had 
defused criticism earlier this 
year. 

During the 1960s and 1970s 
processing plant was built up 
while rhe amount of wood 
available rose. The 1980s sup¬ 
ply plateau will not start to lift 
until the 1990s. There is 
therefore, going to be increased 
competition for the state 
resource — and the supply 
situation which some call 
“critical". 

Tasman was the only large 
forestry company represented 
on the working party which has 
spent the last six months ex¬ 
amining the sale of state wood. 
A spokesman for the Forestry 
Council said nominations had 
been called from the first ses¬ 


sion of the conference in 
March. 

"We weren’t interested in 
where they came from. We 
were interested in those that 
could do the job and the sale of 
state wood is a fairly technical 
area which needed people who 
understood it," he said. 

The working party agreed 
that log exports from both the 
state and the private sector 
should continue. 

Where the volume of Logs 
arising from the private sector 
was too small for the purposes 
of adequate shipping ar¬ 
rangements then the logs 
should be exported either 
through the Forest Service or 
other major exporters, as ap¬ 
propriate," it said. 

The working party conclud¬ 
ed, though, that buyers of state 
wood should not be allowed to 
export state forest logs. 

The Forest Service in its 
draft management policy for 
state exotic forests maintained 
the status quo: that “log ex¬ 
ports should continue from 
both the state and the private 
sector. Buyers of state forest 


wood will not be allowed to ex¬ 
port logs from the same region 
unless specific approval has 
been given by the Forest Ser¬ 
vice." 

Under most sale documents 
the state has the right to cancel 
or proportionately reduce the 
state quota to a company that is 
exporting logs from its own 
region and a clause to that ef¬ 
fect is included in every sale 
document except Tasman's. 

Before the Fletcher 
Challenge merger Fletchers 
sold its Taupo saw mill to 
Tasman, which supplied the 
mill with state logs while 
Fletchers went on exporting 
logs from its own forests. 

While everyone is aware of 
the anomaly, under the con¬ 
tracts ,nothing can be done ex¬ 
cept by mutual agreement of 
the two parties. 

During the March session 
Tasman renegotiated its stum- 
page costs (the price of the 
wood in the ground), announc¬ 
ed by Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon, but the Taupo 
anomaly remained intact. 


The sawmilling industry ex¬ 
pressed its belief at Inst week's 
conference that the current 
level of log export trade is too 
high and should not be main¬ 
tained if the raw material re¬ 
quirements of their growing in¬ 
dustry cannot be kept up. 

Tasman managing director 
Carl Ryan said “when there is a 
shortage of sawlogs, exports 
should be minimised. In any 
event, we have to reduce 
substantially the level of export 
logs because of the need to re¬ 
tain them for domestic produc¬ 
tion.’’ 

He acknowledges the anoma¬ 
ly in Tasman's contracts with 
the Forest Service but said “we 
have already decided that we 
will reduce log exports to just 
nominal levels so it will no 
longer be a problem.’' 

Ryan told NBR "there has 
been a lot of work put into 
developing the forest market. 
We believe that it should not be 
thrown away; even if wc reduce 
the volume wc have to keep the 
flow to the Japanese market. 

“If we just cut olTlog exports 


there is a school of thought that 
we would force the Japanese in¬ 
to being belter buyers nf sawn 
wood. Hut we can’t dictate to 
the customer, and Japan could 
get supplies from Russia, or 
Chile. 

“I don't think ihosc who aie 
critical of us realise that we 
must keep a nominal volume 
flowing," he said. 

While Ryan says it is "those 
who have not got anything tu 
export” who criticise the con¬ 
tract, Richard Carter of Carter 
Holt counters that the dif¬ 
ference comes as a matter of 
company policy. 

“Wc arc determined to keep 
t hose logs for added value 
domestic processing. If 
Tasman were to come out in 
the open and sny we had no 
logs to export I would refer 
them to the March 1980 docu¬ 
ment which sets out the 
volumes of logs we have 
available for export and which 
was used as the basic rationale 
for the attempted takeover." 

Carter questioned the work¬ 
ing party's thinking on the sale 
of state wood and M U Malloy, 


of the Farm Forestry W 
non who chaired the iessm 

smd he interpreted it to protta 

the small guy who might K 
pushed out by the C 
I or esters. * 

r ' or ?!u s , e ™v c direc "»- 

general Mick O'Neill tiji 
original Tasman contract mj 
signed before there were m 
log exports, and because 
mutual agreement has to nudr 
before any changes are mads« 
cannot be altered. 

“The only way the Corot 
mem can opt out of such icon- 
tract is to buy out, 1 ' he nil 
"It's a situation we’re octroy 
happy about, but there it 
nothing we can do about ii" 

New Zealand Fores Pi* 
ducts managing director Ifoj 
Walker prefers not lopoimifc 
Anger at Tasman. He 
NBR "it may be neceswn ! 
allow them to fulfil oiita 
contracts," a situation Fom 
P roducts found itself in rim 
bought PTY from Winnow 

Forest Products tennimtJ 
sume of Us export log ala 
when it started to draw 
from the state forests. 
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Week that was 

ENERGY Minister Bill Birch 
told Parliament he would sever 
connections with a Coromandel 
land company in which he was 
a shareholder and director. 
TVs Eyewitness revealed the 
company's Innd was part of n 
block for which mining giant 
Amoco has been granted a pro¬ 
specting licence by Birch’s 
department. Birch agreed his 
roles were incompatible, but 
said he had not been involved 
for several years in the com¬ 
pany’s affairs and was unaware 
of the prospecting licence. 
PENFOLDS Wines NZ Ltd 
postponed its $2.4 million 
share float and earlier Tiled a 
claim for more than$20 million 
damages against Penfolds of 
Australia over statements made 
in the wake of Health Depart¬ 
ment seizures of its bulk wine. 
DRIVERS gained a 9.3 ’per 
cent wage increase but advocate 
Rob Campbell said the increase 
should not be a trend-setter. 
Next, the metal trades and elec¬ 
trical contractors’ negotiations. 
SKYBUS still had plenty of 
formalities to complete before 
it could hope to carry 
passengers, said Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon. 

Week to be 


MONDAY: New Zealand Road 
Tram port Association conference, 
Auckland 

HANZ Annual conference, 
Queenstown, 10 Friday 
Untied States Agricultural Equip¬ 
ment Show, Hamilton 
TUESDAY: Aaiociuloa of Baken con¬ 
ference, Chrluchuich, to Friday 
Townswomen's biennial conference, 
Wellington, to Thun day 
WEDNESDAY: Wool Merchants 
Federation conference, Hastings, to Fri¬ 
day 

THURSDAY: Orthodontic Society 
coaftrence, Christchurch, h Friday 
Record Re mil era Association con¬ 
ference, Rotorua, to Sunday 
NZ Convention Association con¬ 
ference, Invercargill, to Sunday . 
FRIDAY: Airwork (NZ) Ltd AQM, 
Christchurch 
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Accountant’s Nightmare 

Expense accounts,credit cards and petty cash 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Wool Board and the 
Dairy Board are almost certain 
starters for shareholdings in a 
new merchant bank to be set up 
in New Zealand. The two pro¬ 
ducer boards will be joined by 
two large New Zealand com¬ 
panies to form the local share¬ 
holding in the Indo Suez mer¬ 
chant bank. 

The parent company, Ban- 
que tie i'lndochine et de Suez, 
will hold 70 per cent of the 
shares in the yec-to-be- 
incorporaied Indo Suez NZ 
Ltd, with the four local 
shareholders probably each 
holding 7.5 per cent of the re¬ 
maining capital. 

The big uttraction for the 
producer Kurds :itni flic two 
corporate sKueholdeis — ns yet 
unnamed but mulct stood to be 
major exporters — is flic Indo 
Suez group's extensive 
representation in North 
African ami Middle East coun¬ 
tries. This should prove 
an important cut re tin flu- New 
Zealand exporters. 

The benefit of flu- local 


shareholdings for Indo Suez 
should be a relatively easy 
passage through the Overseas 
Investment Commission ap¬ 
provals procedure. 

The bank is likely to open its 
doors on Wellington's The 
Terrace some time in 
November and is currently 
advertising for staff and con¬ 
ducting interviews. 

Indo Suez NZ Ltd will 
specialise in trade financing 
and foreign exchange dealing, 
but will also have a small in¬ 
volvement in the local commer¬ 
cial bills market. 

The merchant bank will be 
managed by a Frenchman, who 
was formerly posted in Indo 
Suez' Bahrain operation, and 
will employ 10 local stall'. 

When the French group 
decided 10 set up in Wellinginii 
ollcis of shareholdings were 
made lo the three liluili pro¬ 
ducer bmirds. 

Dairy Hoard spokesman 
Neville Marlin continued last 
week tlwi the board had decid¬ 
ed ro take a shaichtilding in the 
new merchant bank. 

It was only a "modest 


shareholding”, according to 
Martin, though he was not 
prepared to say what size. 

“Our objective is not to get 
into merchant banking as such 
but we want ro use the bank as 
as entre to the Francophone 
countries such as the French 
West African areas and the 
Cameroons — marketing dairy 
products in these areas has 
always been an uphill push for 
us, but the opportunity Indn 
Suez presented to us has been 
deemed worth the board's tak¬ 
ing advantage of." 

Martin said he believed the 
Wool Board would be another 
shareholder. Wool Board 
managing director Hugh Peirsc 
told NBR last week lie could 
not answer any questions akrot 
the board's taking ;l sharehold¬ 
ing in the mu chain bank, 
"Ki arise we’ve got a board 
meeting coining up." 

I lowever the mutter had been 
raised, said 1’virse, and he 
agreed u was "Mill under urn- 
sideration." 


would not be involved in the 
new company. 

The board liad received an 
"initial visit three or four 
months ago." 

"We considered that the pro¬ 
posals didn't meet the criteria 
that we were required to con¬ 
sider for such an investment." 
Rut unlike the Dairy Board, the 
Meat Board couldn’t see much 
heiient in any association, ac¬ 
cording to Calder. 

There have been fears in 
Wellington banking circles that 
the Wool and Dairy Board’s 
association with Indo Suez 
could rob the two boards' ex¬ 
isting bankers of business. 

Rut Martin told NBR that, as 


far as moving its business over 
to Indo Suez was concerned, 
"there is no commitment at all 
in that respect. 

"The New Zealand bankers 
won’t lose anything; it’s a 
shareholding without commit¬ 
ment and our dealings with In¬ 
do Suez will most likely only 
relate to the Francophone 
areas." 

"The Dairy Board will keep 
most of its international trade 
financing with its present 
bankers — and its principal 
banker, the Bank of New 
Zealand." 

The Indo Suez banking 
group is controlled by the giant 
Compagnic Finmicicrc de Suez 


— one of France's largest 
trading concerns — and the 
move into New Zealand, 
though puzzling to some, is in 
fact a logical extension of the 
group's South-east Asian 
branch network. 

Indo Suez has over 40 
branches worldwide. It has 
been established in Hong Kong 
for 100 years, Singapore for 75 
years, as well os having blanch¬ 
es in Dacca (Bangladesh) Kuala 
Lumpur, Jakarta, Vanuatu, 
New Caledonia and Sydney. 

The Suez banking group 
ranks 20th in terms of size out¬ 
side the LInited States, and 
70th worldwide. 


Taxman on to ‘Queen St farmers’ 


Hut 

Mich 


Meat Board suielary 
Colder r.oiJ hi', board 


Finn. I\icjr> 1 

I'AYl: .system — .lirlme pilots, 
salaried account mils, senior 
11 nilp;uly executives ami so »m. 

Witlt high marginal taxation, 
many nf these individuals seek 
ux-.ivtiid.iiKe investments tu 
reduce their taxation hahilitv. 


Genuine farm development 
cists are (ax-deductible and the 
depart mei it is concerned to en¬ 
sure these are not used just as 
an opportunity tu turn what 
would normally be taxable in¬ 
come inm tax-free capital by 
claiming developmental expen- 



/. Monthly and YTD totals. 2. Charges separated fur each card-holder. J. Type of charge. 4, Card-holder's YTF! expenditure. 


Accountant’s Dream 

The American Express expense control system 


A MASS OF expense accounts, 
individual charge accounts and 
petty cHsh vouchers to verify travell¬ 
ing and entertaining. 

All arriving at different times with 
different payment deadlines. Which 
ties up cash that could be working 
more profitably elsewhere. 

The system 
to streamline expense 
reporting 

The American Express Company 
Card System means you use one card 
instead of many. It’s the business 


partner of the world's most respected 
travel and entertainment card. A sys¬ 
tem to standardise, unify and simplify 
expense account reporting. So you get 
one monthly account Instead of a mass 
of bills. And that’s an accountant’s 
dream. 

One organised account with 
signed charge forms clearly stating who 
spent what, when and where. 

In addition, you get a complete 
management summary sheet. Called 
MAC, it’s a Monthly Account Control 
Report that tells you the expense activ¬ 
ity of each Cardmembcr at a glance. 

All this saves administrative lime. 


while providing information for man¬ 
agement decisions. 

The System to improve cash flow 

First, you can eliminate a signifi¬ 
cant number of cash advances. 

Second, the American Express 
Company Card System generates a 
substantial, positive float. Cash funds, 
once advanced, are for all practical pur¬ 
poses spent. 

Payment isn’t made until you are 
billed, allowing your company use of 
the money longer. This money can be 
put to more profitable use elsewhere — 
and it can be a significant amount. 


- .* j| 


The System to help your employees 

The American Express Company 
Curd System makes expense reporting 
easier for your j employees as. well as’, 
your accounting department, in a 
number of ways! •; . . 

For example, they need the curd- 
that is accepted at major Uurqpa j fuel : 
stations throughout New Zealand r 
as well as hotels, motels restaurants, 
airlines and rental agencies in New 
Zealand and around the Urorld. 

Their own expense reporting 
simplified. -Y : :\.' 

. The Sysreip also proVid^s them; 

' ' ;.. I . 

=. • YVv V • ; -Y • "T ; . 

X, y -v V. !V ■ : iYr-i 


with the freedom and flexibility to 
handle unexpected, business events. 

They can alter.travel plans without 
waiting for additional funds which 
could, prove embarrassing at worst, 
inconvenient n( the very Icait; 

Thc Sysiem to fit your company 

American Express do no| desig¬ 
nate who in your company shohldcarty 
a Cardi All employees you feet need a : 

Card viflli have qne. /• : C ! C . 

We will be happy (o show you '-y/ ; \ r 1 

farther facts, figures and projections qn. .1. ■ ■ 

what die System cari do for yoiir I. :THE AM 

'* '• V •- rrt,JT>A 


• r . To: American Express, 

| p.O. Box -toils, Auckland. 

■ . Please send me full informal w A on your 
( Company Card System. 

| (‘rmfunv Name .. .1.... . 

| Afttrcv .......—.. .y..' 

't^olai* Name .. ,'f. i. 

I RiliflWht Pbofie No! ..... 



J...... 


!■ 


a 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


company. , ■ CA^>.SY$TB.M y ]V f\y: 

v •• ;-hP$T 4 f vt '• .. i- 


dilute, then selling the lurm 
once developed. 

There is a safeguard within 
the tax system. Such Bums iiii- 
ium be mjLI within live years if 
the investor*, wish to retain 
tluir special rax code sums, 
wlifeh allows them to chim 
development eOsis against their 
regular salary. 

1 lowever, tin-department has 
been aimed by a number of 
sales within that live-year 
pi-tnnl and others juM jhei tile 
five years have elupted. 

Ill tbi* Ili'.unce". ot sales 

before the Inc Year period of 
guise the department admits it 
“had t bit: problem" <.olk\imi: 
kick-T.i *. 

"With the benefit •*! Iiki.b 
•,u'h'. perli.ipf it we kid had 
eli'-er iMiideltii<s v.v v.-.-nld 
have realised lhere w.ls -a strung 
possibility rhat some properties 
might nor have been kepi after 
development,” said the 
spokesman. 

He said that such closer 
scrutiny in future might reveal 
situations svhere proposed, 
budgets of production 
estimates might not be 
achievable on the proposed 
property because of un¬ 
favourable soil or climatic con¬ 
ditions. 

Other properties put forward 
for horticultural development 
might be close to town boun¬ 
daries and more suited for ur¬ 
ban subdivision rather than 
kiwifniit or berry growing. 

The new guidelines, the 
department hopes, wilt ensure 
such ’suspicious' proposals are 
' isolated before special tax code 
status is granted. 

Agriculture and Fisheries ad¬ 
visors. will be asked to check 
proposals and give a critical, 
experienced assessment. 

District tax commissioners 
Itave already been briefed about 
the new guidelines and are now 
passing the instructions to in¬ 
spectors in regional offices. 
The department . expects to 
publish details of the new 
system in a public information 
booklet shortly. 


. Mortgage Funds 
Available . , 

for Commercial and Farm 
. proposals. • ' ; 

Minimum amount 
$200,Q0GvOrily pkimeprO- 
pqsal? considered. j: 
■Slfici confidcntiaifFy 
observed on ail. apjftcan 
Uons. Y; ; 

■ Apply to;— :' r; 
Mortgage Brokers Lid, 
P.O.Box 1209,' * 

, WELLINGTON' « 
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That is, just an Ian Foote away. 

Ian, a major account manager with Australia’s 
biggest contract agency, Idaps People, will be in 
Auckland on September 21st and 22ncl. 

Hed like to talk to analysts and programmers 
about setting up a N.Z. branch of Idaps People. 

Hed also like to discuss some of the fantastic 
contract opportunities available in Australia. 

With branches throughout Australia, and the 
U.K., Idaps People is certainly worth talking to. 

And Ian Foote, is the person to talk with. 

Gall him at the Downtown 
Travelodge in Auckland, IflClDS 

Hn77 ' 0349 '- people 

1 PTY.LTD. 
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Radio interests hold back for full report on FM 


by Warren Mayne 

DOTH state and private radio 
interests arc eagerly awaiting 
tomorrow’s release of the “FM 
Broadcaster’s Bible" before 
assessing Broadcasting Min* 
istcr Warren Cooper’s an¬ 
nouncement that applicants for 
two FM radio stations in 
Auckland will be heard before 
Christmas. 

Cooper won praise for prom¬ 
ptly acting on the Broadcasting 
Tribunal's report on introduc¬ 
ing FM (frequency modulation) 
stereo radio. His go-ahead for 
the first commercial applica¬ 
tions came only six days after 
the report was delivered to the 
Government, just one day later 
than ordered. 

But his iinnnunccmcm relates 
directly to only one of the fiQ 
recommendations in whut in¬ 
siders say is a most comprehen¬ 
sive leport covering all aspects 
of FM development. And his 
statements caused more prob¬ 
lems than they resolved. 

Radio New Zealand sources 
declined to be drawn on what 
proposals they would pul to the 
Auckland warrant hearings, 
from which Cooper wants a 
tribunal decision promptly in 
the new year. 

The matter was discussed 
hr icily at the Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poral ion’s monthly board 
meeting, the day after the 
Cabinet go-ahead. 

But state broadcasting 
sources see Cooper’s actioning 
of applications for commetcial 


stations in Auckland a full week 
before the full report is 
available to the public as a 
political move. 

The Minister himself em¬ 
phasised the urgency of starting 
FM in Auckland, the centre 
where the most interest had 
been shown, especially among 
younger people. 

This eve-of-clection 
decisiveness recalled to many 
the speed with which the first 
private radio applications in 
Auckland were disposed of in 
1969, enabling pirate Radio 
Hauraki to come ashore legally, 
along with Radio i> which until 
then had been contracting time 
on 1ZM. 

The full tribunal report is ex¬ 
pected to detail provisions for 
RNZ to provide eventually a ' 
nai ioiiwide nii noriiy-imcrcst 
stereo music programme — ef¬ 
fectively moving the existing 
YC concert programme oil' the 
AM hand mid widening its 


by William Hobbs 

THF. Australian giatu, CSK, 
seems determined to avoid the 
problems faced by Winsione- 
Samsung when it enters the 
New Zealand timber- 
processing industry towards 
the end of 1983. 

After a two-yenr feasibility 
study, CSK and u> New 
Zealand partners, 11 Haigent 
and Sons of Nelson, have con¬ 
firmed they will proceed with 
the pulp mill near Nelson and 


covcrugc beyond the major 
cities. 

Cooper also suggested that 
RNZ should consider FM for 
future proposals to provide the 
smaller centres with communi¬ 
ty "mini-stations". 

But he also suggested 
another, and potentially prof¬ 
itable course for RNZ - apply¬ 
ing for one of the two commer¬ 
cial warrants in Auckland and 
moving its ZM pap station 
over front AM to FM. This, 
presumably, would follow in 
the ensuing Wellington and 
Christchurch hearings. 

The moving-over of 1ZM 
from AM to FM fits in with 
another major point which 
Cooper emphasises — FM will 
be strictly ’‘substitution rather 
than add-ons". 

The Minister said he did inn 
want to see new commercial 
stations competing with the ex¬ 
isting mnulier of outlets chas¬ 
ing fewer advertising dollars 


Both RNZ and its major rival 
in the Auckland market, 
Hauraki, agree that five com¬ 
mercial si ai ions among the 
seven present AM outlets arc as 
much as the market can sup¬ 
port. 

For this reason RNZ will 
probably have to consider mov¬ 
ing both the classic music YCs 
nationally and the youth- 
oriented ZM rock stations in 
the three major centres to FM, 
a high-fidelity, stereo-capable 
spectrum ideally suited for 
music formats. 

But the biggest contusion is 
Cooper's extension of the 
“substitution" policy in such a 
way — at first glance anyway — 
us to prejudice one of the three 
major categories of potential 
FM applicants. 

Cooper said applications for 
the twu Auckland warrants 
would he open equally to RNZ, 
existing private operators and 
newly funned broadcasting 


companies. But he interpreted 
the tribunal’s commonly ex¬ 
pected ban on ‘'simulcasting" 
(carrying the identical pro¬ 
gramme on both AM and FM 
simultaneously) as extending to 
a complete ban on any com¬ 
pany owning both an AM and a 
new FM station. 

Australian experience — as 
Cooper acknowledged — show¬ 
ed that FM took several years 
to catch on with listeners, most 
or whom would have to get new 
receivers. Hut he conceded 
there would have to be a transi¬ 
tion period before an FM 
operator would be required to 
give up its AM station. 

The question is — how long, 
and consequently how much of 
a loss period would contenders 
such ns Hauraki, Radio i, Well¬ 
ington's Windy and Christ¬ 
church's Avon be expected to 
carry. 

Tribunal chairman Bruce 
Skmc declined to be drawn tut 


Learning from Winstone 


start construction early next 
year, subject tn filial approval?, 
i'roiu the courts and (iovein- 
mem -agencies. 

But there has been a siguiti- 
cani <. lunge to the S15U million 
proposal since it was lit si an¬ 
il.teed. 

The original scheme was lor 
an integrated saw mill and u 
3n0-iumies-.t-d:iy thermo, 
muihanical pulp mill which 


would produce n newsprint 
quality pulp similar to ill:it be¬ 
ing Hinted mu by Winstotie- 
Siimsiiug ai Hanoi. 

GSR's oveiMU:; development 
manager, John Barrington, says 
ihe bulk «.| production will mm 
be in si* me-ground, round* 
wood pulp, which involves a 
siitiilat process in the prodiu.- 
tion of thermo-mechanical 
pulp, but tt vail be u.cd tor 


higher-grade printing papers. 

One of the major re¬ 
quirements of the feasibility 
study into the Nelson pulp mill 
from GSR's point ol’ view lias 
been to assure itself (hat long¬ 
term markets are available 

He will not sav that the 
ehanged plans iti the produc¬ 
tion process is a direct result of 
Winstone Samsung's market¬ 
ing problems with Hanoi pulp, 
but he concedes that t’.SB mid- 
careful note of what was hap¬ 
pening at Karioi. 


the contents of his report, but 
some broadcasting sources sug¬ 
gest that AM stations awarded 
FM warrants would be given 
an initial four-year warrant, 
during which period they 
would have to run two separate 
stations on each band. 

After four years, according to 
this scenario, the AM warrant 
would expire and might be put 
up for new applicants. 

Hauraki station manager 
Derek Lowe, commenting on 
this possibility, told NDR he 
would be prepared to recom¬ 
mend to his board that the sta¬ 
tion apply for FM on such a 
basis. 

"We don’t really know where 
we stand until we see the lull 
repurt, but we're interested. 
Sure, running two stations at 
once for limr years would be 
mote costly, but then we sus¬ 
tained .1 loss period from 1970 
to 1970 before becoming prof¬ 
itable and we have the reserve'. 
io put into such a venture." 

] .owe, howevc-r, believes new 
companies chasing the 
Auckland warrants have been 
given ,m advantage with the 
Government directive for the 
tribunal to Marl hearings in less 
than three months. 

“A newcomer can couevn- 
irate on getting its caw 
mgvther; existing operamrs 
have to keep "ii mulling their 
■sunon-., all die more *o .is 
we'n- iust going inio a vital 
McNair audieiKc survey pet- 
h'd," lie ‘-aid. 
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YOU WILL 
LEARN 

1 Techniques for controlling 
needless Interruptions. 

2 Key tools for planning aid 
organizing your work 

3 The need for taking ond 
analysing o rime log. 

4 Essentials of screening colls, 
visitors ond moll, without 
offending or forgetting. 

5 Criteria for setting sound 
gools ond objectives. 

6 5lmple steps to soy no 
without offending. 

7 The crucial difference 
between planning to 
achieve objectives ond _ 
planning to prevent crises.. 

. i. • ■■■' 

8 How to goin a minimum of 
two hours per working day. 


Time is the most 

valuable thing you 
can spend 

SAV€ TWO HOURS A DAY 


SEMINAR OUTLINE: 


Management Overview 

• lhe manager's Job - functions and aoMrtes 

• iJrVvetsallry of management 

■ Why ond how olkxotton of your rime 
changes as you move up rhe management 
fodder. 

Discovering where rime goes 

• Secrets of on effective rime log 

• Analysing and Interpreting your rime tog 

• What arid who steal your time 

• The power of Interruptions to waste rime 

Identifying your lime wasters 

• Effectiveness versus efficiency 

• Your top ten rime wasters 

• Is It rime management - or self 
management? 

• Developing your team profile of rimewosrets 

• Your ream profile as a needs analysis 


Solving your time wasters 

• ftjt management principles Into practice 

• Identify causes solutions ond action plans 

• Rrevenrlng and managing crises 

• The power of priorities compass in rhe storm 

Role of the seaetoiy 

• The secretary's mission 

• Hew your seaetoiy can double your 
effectiveness 

• Role In planning, organizing, initiating, 
monirotvig and screening. 

Imptemea fatten and Follow up 

• Conquering your top ren time wastes 

• Four ways ro sewe two hours o day 

• Time log and written dally plan 

• Developing your action plan 

• Monitoring effectiveness In ochleving dolly 
objectives 


DR. ALEC MACKENZIE 
Hotel Intercontinental, 
Auckland, September 20 

Overseas Terminal, 
Wellington. September 25 

BILLIE SORENSEN 
Hotel Intercontinental, 
Auckland, September 24 

.QijeReas Terminal: 

• Wellington, September 28 

SPONSORED BY 

enrjnptt jorrapai^ig 


Mackenzie Time 


DR. ALEC 
MACKENZIE 


mm 

■■[■SlSfc 



[me Management Seminars 
P.O. flax 4014 
Auddand Tel: 799-,«lA7 


Dt Alec Mackenzie - world ouitiorHy oh rime 
monogement. 

Dr Alec Mackenzie. Resident of Alec Modtemie 
£»Assodates. IpthtubeeAoaKretypiompfhg . 
fhe management, education ond professtottd 
development of senior exeaiflves itvougrt i . ■ 

• pubUoniion* tope cassettes, films, semlnonapd ; 
leaOrw itrougnaur North and South Amencd, t 
Europe and the For Ear, Rs semmaa on Time 
ManoQsfnenr ond Devektpirig Leadership Skits 


:.hpve open preserved in 30 o owsnes.; , 
Mackenzie examines, rheprtndpai max 
rime-wasters Orid oMes prodWd 1 womgW 
of SAMNG TWO wiv™ HOURS EVpVf 
: StoMNG .RAiY.,. • ;■ .- 


f Mockenzk? Time McyvogernenrSemincys 
■ Nc^MiHtfawpfuv.ekaity^ - 


BILLIE -wwm : I 

SORENSEN VJH .■ : -V 

Dillie.SocerBeneondudsserninottenTte^ : ’. 3 

Mcvwoement.far-SecrotoriwondAdmMIstipitve |/ck*essi. : • . 

AssaronBoobsstheUnJedSatesoridobroodtet^./.; 

suchoraanftailomcBAd«jhced/^^ I.i * 

Research. General Faadx AgWay, he. trains 

Radio Group (Division of Rodavell Inrpiirwftoffoi} ■ Tetepbone Mo: . .. •• v.;.. . .•< . » 

OndlV^IngtorilntKiJtr'^s.&nst&Eit'S.dhd •: ' J {•' ■ ’.QUAMnY 1 ' COST . JQftL. 

HAffjSSiS 1 SSBSSSu ,..auc ‘ * : . 

lmcKEN2iE ^»^a 

^^eofthfi secreiafdjrdffafonraiJ^^ IfljLUE' • • '****“** 

.mown piaunfr compaiy.. • . v JSORENSEN Q i asm 

•v.. ‘ ’-v.i-•.; I: :. . •; .tOIAl • 


CHEQUeENCUDSED 
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Editorial 


SUCCESSIVE governments, the FOL and 
the Employers Federation have struggled 
to find an effective and mutually satisfac¬ 
tory wage-fixing procedure since the nil 
wage order by the Arbitration Court In 
1968, which resulted in union antipathy 
towards procedures that had operated un¬ 
til then. The Muldoon Government has 
sought an effective wages policy, on and 
off, for almost six years. Its last attempt 
collapsed in June, when the FOL refected 
the wage-lax tradeoff bargain (although 
broad agreement la said to have been 
reached between employers and unions on 
the possible structure of a new system after 
some 15 months of talks). 

And so at the opening of this year’s wage 
round, pessimistic employers were con¬ 
cerned to curb wage rises while determin¬ 
ing to reject all attempts to reduce the 
working week to 35 hours. They were bit- 
terly conscious of the effects of the Arbitra¬ 
tion Court’s 5 per cent cost-of-llvlug order, 
which took effect from June 11 and added 
some $750 million a year to the national 
wage bill. 

Reacting to the court's decision on May 
23, a 1 ‘distressed 1 * Muldoon said the 
Government would now be looking to a 
wage round with a 6 to B J A per cent wage 
increase, which would be “extremely dlf- 
ficult to seU to the unions". Three days 
Later, he had upped the ante and was look¬ 
ing for wage settlements of no more than 9 
per cent, to be reduced In accord with the 
size of any tax cuts the Government might 
make la the Budget. With the 5 per cent 
wage award, that 9 per cent would amount 


to Muldoon’s estimate (presumably con¬ 
servative) of 14 per cent as the Inflation 
rate for the year ending next June. The 
revised guideline was accompanied by a 
threat to reintroduce wage-fixing by 
regulation. 

The court’s decision had slated that it 
expected the 5 per cent Increase to be 
taken off the year's wage round. The 
unions quickly made plain what they 
thought of that idea, aud FOL president 
Jim Knox said individual unions would go 
ahead with “unrestricted" claims. No 
doubt lie recognised that, without signifi¬ 
cant tax cuts, most of that Increase would 
be creamed off by the Inland Revenue 
Department, thanks to tlic effects of fiscal 
drag. The Government, of course, blames 
the FOL for the collapse of the tax-wage 
trade-off bid. Placing the onus on the FOL 
to decide if taxes would be reduced in fact 
was a Government cop-out. Either tax cuts 
made economic sense (and if they gave 
workers a significant lift to real wages, it 
would have been that much more difficult 
for the unions to justify unreasonable wage 
claims). Or else tax cuts were inap¬ 
propriate (a not improbable explanation 
for the Government's failure to act, con¬ 
sidering its budgeted $2090 million deficit 
before borrowing this year). 

And so began the wage round, which 
Chambers of Commerce executive direc¬ 
tor Ross Martin described as “the annual 
battle during which attempts were made to 
extract as much aB possible out of some 
amorphous body called ‘business'." 

The FOL declared its belief that a 


minimum increase in wages of f-1 per cent 
would be necessary to maintain real in¬ 
comes. The Employers Federation 
countered hy making public its assessment 
of a “justifiable" increase pegged between 
5 and 7 per cent (lower even than Mill- 
doon’s suggested a per cent). The 
employers maintain that wages have risen 
in the laNt three years by about (10 per cent, 
compared with an overall increase in 
prices of 50 per cent. In the 12 months in 
June this year, they argue, wages increas¬ 
ed by 19 per eent, whereas the consumers' 
price index rose by 1G per cent. Toss in die 
5 per cent general wage order which look 
e fleet in June, and the employers figure 
they have a sound ease, which they rein¬ 
force with the observation dial uni only is 
inflation fed hy big wage movements, hut 
jobs are threatened as wages outstrip 
prices and productivity. 

In the upshot, the electrical workers are 
claiming a 22 per cent increase; the dairy' 
factory workers 18 per cent; and the 
engineers union — negotiating Tor the 
metal trades award, on which some 14 
other industrial agreements arc based — 
has filed for a 25 per cent increase. 

Farm workers — who belong to a volun¬ 
tary associadon — have already settled on 
8 per cent. Actors Equity settled on 7.5 per 
cent. But the first major settlement was 
reached last week for drivers, who had 
claimed 17.8 per cent amt been offered 7‘/i 
per cent by road transport employers (an 
offer which an Employers Federation ex¬ 
ecutive considered disappointingly high). 

Agreement was reached nt 9.3 per cent. 


luring or ll.ni award). He profe 
we could now “look forward V 1 
round settling down and 

!!'*" ‘ nfcMng." Union aJJS; 
(.atupbell warned otherwise,^? 
mean we must look to thems^* 
(lenient tor a trend. ,rMwl 

Hut the overall effect of the fa. 
award will be to lift wages above da 
cent level which Muldoon coniC 
justified. I hat raises (he prospect of 
iiiiervciiihin, just as Muldoon tap™]fa 
reduce the si/e of the driven'intrui., 
I!l7k in a bitter, four-month induitriilf- 
f| e which culminated In an ArbEtnoi 
( .mii t decision above the Govtrnnvt 
declared limit. But a hefty bauui 
business lobbies — the Chamber« 
invrce, Manufacturers Fedor. 
Retailers Federation, Federated F,:> 
and Employers Federation - i. 
have unanimously agreed thatlc;' 
wage restrictions are undesirable. 
unions could well argue that — beici: 
tervcniiig — Muldoon should seianr 
ple. They have noted that his p 
ministerial salary was raised to$JJ£ 
June this year — nil increase of2$h 
cent in 13 months. 

As Knox demanded lust month: U B 
van tile Prime Minister account lw£ 
and ask everyone to keep ffige di- 
down?” 

-BohEi. 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Figuring it out 

^9— t | lc r ? cort L yet another invitation to 
political claims or media distortion of the 
unemployment figure. 

i\vo Auckland psychologists surveyed 300 
school-leavers in an attempt to assess the 
psychological impact of unemployment and in¬ 
cidentally threw up an interesting figure. 

They record that “the total unemployment 
rate m our survey is 68.32 per cent higher than 
the registered unemployment rate”. And they 
reiterate n plea, which is not being relished in an 
election year, that “access to the 1981 Census 
data is needed in order to know whether this 
relationship between registered and true 
unemployment holds for young people general- 


Where angels fear . . . 

DOWN in Wellington’s Courtenay Place where 
green-grocers, NBR journalists and bus drivers 
mmgle there is an ageing grey hotel. With only a 
tew more years to live before earthquake safety 
requirements bring it down the Selwyn Hotel 
has attracted disparate interests, to say the least. 

A number of Wellington's feminist groups 
made plans to Lease it but finance difficulties and 
disagreement between the groups about how far- 
and if men would be allowed into the bull dins 
caused the plans to fall apart. 

A more recent and successful nibble came 
from promoters of a sauna parlour who are 
probably grateful there was never talk of a dual 
tenancy. 
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Free agents 


GLANCING through a copy of the PSA Jour- 
, * .^l f0und a numbcr of colourful headlines 
(eg: The stinking lid") which suggested more 
than a mite of antipathy towards our cobber 
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Rob Muldoon and his properly elected govern¬ 
ment. Thus we were moved in last week’s col- 
irnui to record a sampling, to suggest at least 
they proved that our civil'Servant?Sere nm m 
grey when they put their typewriters to it, and 
to inquire - somewhat impertinently, as things 
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We fell short of providing the answer, but the 
inference was clearly there - the public and the 
government. Wrong, of course,’ as we were 
JEST r S^ de 2 b £ a PSA officU1 - The Journal 

produced by the PSA — a voluntary union of 


public servants. And those 
need we say more r- work ‘ or 
Just as well. If those headline* 
as we suspect they might, a wffl gr 
wrote them might quickly, be 
stinking lid treatment. . *-.!• 
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Comment 


An ad-man’s point of view on taxes and budgeting 


by Robert P Bolton 

IN any institution, from a tennis club to a multi¬ 
national corporation, ihere’s always a wise guy 
on the committee or the board with the annoy¬ 
ing habit of understanding things easily and 
stating them simply. He’s usually the one who 
listens for a while then says something like, "Mr 
Chairman, do 1 understand correctly that, if we 
keep going the way we arc, we’ll he flat broke in 
three months?” 

And he's usually right! Committees and 
boards have a way of talking around a problem, 
disguising it, reporting on it, and thinking 
they’re actually doing something. And it usually 
takes Mr Wise Guy’s simple question to wake 
everyone up. 

Mr Wise Guy is not necessarily the one to fix 
tilings. Hut given his perspicacity he is just as 
able in stale objectives and solutions and to see 
clearly when they have been accomplished. 

Some things just ,ne. They're so plain and 
simple iluit they stare us boldly in the lace. It 
doesn't require a big intellectual cllhii tit under¬ 
stand stub things. They just >nr. 

Presently the iinestinn nl tax is mte such item. 
There it sits, discussed, lepurted on, observed 


by committees and task forces. Everyone knows 
ubout it including, incidentally, the proverbial 
mail in the street. 

So where’s the wise guy? Who in caucus or 
cabinet is direct enough to say "Rob (or 
however they address him these days), die plain 
fact is that the people are sick of paying so much 
tax. Now we've got to do something about it, 
we’ve just got tol " 

The truth is, of course, that if he really was a 
wise guy he would probably go even closer to 
the problem to observe that we, as n eountry, are 
slowly going flat broke. Which we arc. 

And, us 1 have said, it doesn’t require an 
economist to list the problems. They can all he 
stated so simply. 

Free enterprise is being stifled by over- 
regulation and tax. Socialist ideals about fair 
distribution of wealth assume there is a wealth 
to distribute. The fact is there is none. Sorry 
chaps — no wealth to distribute today — better 
to make some! 

lint free enterprise (that is, private risk = 
private gain) these days seems io mean ihe 
freedom lu make money so it tail be taken away 
I nun you (that is, private risk - public gain). It 
is ironic llial the welfare state works best in n 
healthy upitalisi economy. 


Without word of a lie 


Time for Trev 

Till: mood of black African reaction to the 
Springbok tour, if not appreciated by New 
Zealander., is sure to be appreciated hy Foreign 
Mimslet Hriun Talhoys. In light of his teiirc- 
ineni after the Novcmlvi election, and Rob 
Muld-urn's obvious need to find a re place men; if 
his government is re-elected, we pass >>n this 
him l»r patching up relations wiih Alrica. 

A roving journalist reports a conversation 


with I'air/ania’s National Spurts ilmitKil direc¬ 
tor: "1 i|o Imp..- Trevui Richards i>. nude a 
cabinet minister in the next liuveriuiieiii" - t 
timely ■ ip tin a vacant candidacy- 


For short . . . 

A KI it.!!..NT traveller in Australia reports that 
lis..ll-, there now reler to New Zealand as 
'‘Fletcher incorporated". 


The public service is enormous. 1-‘rankly, it's 
difficult to find adjectives sufficient to describe 
the mammoth size of the slate organisations. 
Bui the fact is, the problem is, that they do not 
produce, do not provide any foreign income, 
and they cost. 

The first principle of business is: survive. 
Budgeting in business, no matter how- big or 
small ihe business might be, is basically a very 
simple exercise based on; 

(1) How much income can we (pessimistically 
nr optimistically) expect this year? 

(2) Is the cost of running this business (ex¬ 
penses, wages and so cm) more nr less than the 
income? 

(3) If less, we will survive and might even 
make a profit. 

(•I) If more, wc will have to cm our cosrs or die. 

One would have thought that's all pretty sim¬ 
ple. And no mutter wltal they say, no mailer 
Iww big the financial department, bow com¬ 
plicated the documentation or how important or 
clever the treasurer, (lull's whsu “the budget" is 
all about. 

Hut the trouble will) a cuiiniiy like ours is thai 
firstly rlie (iovermoeiti (us the board ut direc 
tots) has a fixed opinion rluit income may l».- in¬ 
finitely increased (by taxation) and that secondly 
there is im reason to hold back ret expenses (the 
public service). 

The obvious result, and 1 mean obvious, is 
that evciyi'iic in the whole country will smut be 
working I'm the liovertimeni, paying -ill their 
salaiv iii tax then and having it all paid bask. 
When 1 1i:i i tune inines we might as well use 
monopoly mmiey tor all it will be worth. 

We must have a foreign m*. mite to back the 
New Zealand dollar and m get n requires hard 
Work by dedicated liee eitlet prt -ets — loi profit. 
The people with tile flair, skill-, and sense *sl 
a. I venture needed to succeed mi wot Id markets 
iiim dmi't, and w»nY.wi»ik t««r the riowrninc-m. 

And when the foreign inoue: -.tarts to Ik-, 
wlieti ihe country has iiuuiw m riie bank, il v«*u 
like, an*l when most of the people .tie wotkitig 
to produce, when rile state’s, luisiiie's is lediwed 


to an affordable cost, then and only then, should 
we live like kings. And then, and only then, will 
we deserve it. 

History reports the anarchy, the total break¬ 
down of a society that is broke. The people will 
rebel against over-Government and harsh taxes 
and tax-avoidance ami evasion is just the start. 
The country simply will not survive but will die 
in luxurious extravagant debt. 

Most of us luve this small country of ours here 
at tlie end of the earth. Vt'e do have a wonderful 
potential for a way of file impossible in the rest 
of a crowded world. 

lhit to keep it means plain hard work and 
sacrifice. All of us working for a “goal" — an 
objective pin inly staled by Mr Wise Guy. 

One must concede that governments, loo, 
need a survival instinct and arc obviously ter¬ 
rified of spooning out nasty medicine for fear of 
losing their job. Fair enough, but a little leader¬ 
ship goes a long way — in government or 
business — but that’s another subject. 

So, please, where is the guy who can stand up 
mid Mate the problems clearly fur nil the country 
to hear and understand. 

He should stand up now and say it: we are 
slow I v going broke! 

And while he is .it it, he cm slate a few other 
plain truths. 

There is a limit n. taxation ami n doesn't 
tc-present an infinite supply ol income to the 
l iovcmillelll. 

We cannot .illbnl the public service, we piM 
can’t. 

And, if sve go on tin-, w.iv the coiumv will 
simply give up. surrender to the un-vtluhlc, and 
history will nidge harshly tluoe who alLnsvcU u 
to happen. 

A- to wll.n to >!«• .ri»oili n. how to ol*..- the 
[>1 *ililc-lli mu i- it'-- been • o ili.nlv Mated, die 
answer is out |, -.imple V"n nr-r do u 

He* .Ill's- 0 b" done, l »rit.;i ‘Si-.e w -il>- 

-.1**.'tits'll. And tlt.it. ..nd Mr \V|,s t ms. i-.i t.i- ■' 


Robert P H-.II..O O 
Ma< H.mti.il-. MtH i'0.-n..i* 


1 -..I ].. 1 -| -t.r. 



Successful businesses 
are built on a foundation of 
sound property management & control, 

Fixed Asset Accounting System 
Current Cost Accounting • Maintenance Expense Control 
Leased Asset Information •Insurance Register and Revaluations 
Construction in Progress Monitoring • Depreciation Projection 

Flexible Reporting/Organisational Structures 

General Ledger Interface • Special Report Wriicr 


The World Leader in Financial Management Software 


IDAPS 


IDAPS Computer Science. A wholly owned New Zealand company. 
Phnn* Auckland 770 239 Wellinacon 843 949 



THE MEW ZEALAND BUSINESS 
PLANNING SOCIETY (INC.) 

9th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

WHAT: The theme of this year’s Conference Is ‘‘Developing Strategic 

Management in the Organisation". Incorporated within the Con¬ 
ference Programme are sessions on what approaches can be 
adopted in respect of this theme and Diversifying Innovation and 
Conditions for Success with New Product Activities. In addition, 
the opportunity is provided for practical experience with an exciting 
workshop scheduled. Direct reference will also be had to recent 
significant planning developments within the New Zealand 
business sector, with presentations being given relating to three of 
New Zealand's leading corporate groups, namely Fletcher 
Challenge, New Zealand South British and L.D. Nathan. 

WHO: As In past years, the Society Is again bringing an International plan¬ 

ning experl to be the Conference Director. Nigel Freedman Is a 
Planning Consultant for the Philips International Group based In 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands. He has not only had extensive plann¬ 
ing experience within the Philips International Group but also has 
conducted seminars and featured on Strategic Planning at several 
leading European Business Schools. To complement the Interna¬ 
tional personality, several top New Zealand executives will be par¬ 
ticipating at the Conference Including Mr Bruce Cole, Managing 
Director of the L.D. Nathan Group. Mr Harry Kember, Deputy 
General Manager ol the New Zealand Soulh British Group, and Mr 
David Sadler, Director and Secretary of the Fletcher Challenge 
Group. 

WHEN: Sunday, 18 th October, lo Tuesday. 20th October, 1981. 

WHERE: The THC Waltangl Hotel, Waitangl. 

To obtain the 1981 Conference brochure, please ring-Auckland 480 404 or post 

In the following section: 


The Secretary 

N.Z. Business Planning Soc. (Inc.) 

P.O. Box 2347 
AUCKLANO 

Please send Ihe 1981 Conference brochure to the address given below. 


Name. 

Postal addreSB.... 


.Company. 
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Rock lobster 
fishery 

YOUR assertion ( NBR, 
August 17, “Red Tape 
Strangles Lobster Fishery") 
that the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries 
agrees that regulations requir¬ 
ing deep-freezing of lobster 
tads before landing are un¬ 
necessary, is simply not cor¬ 
rect. 

The ministry has always ac¬ 
cepted technical evidence 
which indicates that freezing of 
tails at -18°C is necessary to 
maintain product quality and 
accordingly supports the 1971 
code of practice which recom¬ 
mends deep freezing. This is 
incorporated in the Fish (Pack¬ 
ing for Export) Regulations 
which have been the subject of 
extensive consultations with 
the fishing industry. 

Because of the industry con¬ 
cern on the issues raised in 
your article and a number of 
other matters, the Fisheries 
Hygiene Advisory Committee, 
which includes representatives 
of the various industry sectors, 
is being reconvened shortly. 

J D McNab 

Director, Meat Division 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries 

Mr McNab’s comments 
don't coincide with his 
statements to NBR, 
reported in our August 17 
article. 

He told us then that there 
was “not really" a need to 
meet the regulations on 
quality grounds because 
“In general" the main 
customer for tails — the 
United States — was happy 
with the quality. 

That view coincided with 
the view of rock lobster 
fishermen who were ada¬ 
mant the regulations re¬ 
quiring deep-freezing of 
tails, due to be im¬ 
plemented on October 1, 
were unnecessary and 
threatened the viability of 
their industry. 

— Editor 

Evidence not 
presented 

ANN Taylor’s article (NBR, 
August 24) on alternatives to 
the Mobil synthetic petrol 
plant, states “Dr Colin 
Maiden, chairman of the Syn¬ 
thetic Fuels Corporation, ex¬ 
pressed his reservation about 
the CNG option to the Plan¬ 
ning Tribunal hearing the pros 


and cons of the plant in 
Taranaki ar the moment." She 
goes on to quote extensively 
from Dr Maiden's statement 
which was circulated widely 
before the hearing by the 
NZSFC. 

In fact, this material was 
never presented to the tribunal. 
Judge Treadwell ruled at the 
beginning of the hearing that 
no discussion of the merits of 
making synthetic petrol from 
natural gas, or or alternatives to 
the Mobil proposal, would be 
allowed. 

Most of Dr Maiden's 
"evidence" was withdrawn. 
Other parties to the hearing, 
particularly ECO, the Values 
Party, and the North Taranaki 
Environment Protection 
Association, also wished to call 
evidence on alternatives, in 
order to evaluate properly the 
merits of this proposal, but 
have had to comply with this 
ruling. 

Two conclusions emerge: 

(1) The fact that Dr Maiden’s 
attempted dismissal of the 
CNG and methanol alter¬ 
natives should turn up in NBR 
as "evidence”, shows that 
evidence ruled out of order can 
in fact have a greater impact on 
the public and decision-makers, 
because it is not subjected to 
cross-examination by other par¬ 
ties. 

In this case, such cross- 
examination and further 
evidence would have shown 
that the figure of 600,000 
vehicles needing conversion to 
CNG to equal the output from 
Mobil, is grossly exaggerated, 
and that the conclusion that 
alternative schemes could not 
be implemented fast enough, is 
based on quite unjustified 
assumptions about the future, 
and about the behaviour of 
motorists. 

(2) In view of the extreme im¬ 
portance of this proposal to 
New Zealand's present 
economy and future transport 
system, it would be helpful if 
media could cover the tribunal 
hearings directly, rather than 
rely on material handed out by 
protagonists. 

— Jeanette FilzBlmona 
Auckland. 

The statement was pro¬ 
cured from the Commission 
for the Environment and 
used as the mast lucid 
presentation of the Syn¬ 
thetic FuelB Corporation 
case. It was UBed to contrast 
the evidence presented by 
Jeanette Fitzsimons In her 
booklet, Synthetic Petrol or 
Sustainable Fuels, which 
the article was primarily 
about. 

— Editor 
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All the inside news 
about franchising 

Franchising is one ui the world's fastest growing 
marketing techniques. (Did you know that 32% of 
U.S. retail sales are made through franchised 
outlets?} 

"Franchise Review" is a quarterly digest of the 
latest news on this exciting marketing tool, 
borne of the stories in the latest issue cover; 

* Strip-a-Grams franchise replaces singing 

telegrams 6 

* Australia’s largest instant print chain to franchise 

* Facts from the franchise 500 survey 
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* Tool franchises - a novel franchise concept 

For your FREE "Franchise Review", phone or write: 
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No humour in 
comment 

THE comment in Without 
word of j lie in the August 17 
issue of NBR, using my name, 
failed to evoke in me the ap¬ 
preciation it may have merited 
from impartial readers. 

A humorous pass at the 
public service — or a cheap 
shot? As a subscriber, I would 
like to think that NBR aspires 
to a higher than average jour¬ 
nal isiic standard. 

Zoltan R Apathy 
Wellington 

Socred in 
Mt Albert 

IF Social Credit relies on elec¬ 
toral analysis as fanciful as that 
proffered by its Mt Albert 
secretary in your columns 
(NBR, August 24), then its 
political opponents have little 
indeed to fear from it. The 
secretary’s observations con¬ 


cerning Mt Albert in particular 
hear little resemblance to reali¬ 
ty- 

Far from finding widespread 
apathy in the electorate, as he 
suggests, my own expericncc 
hus been to find coilsiderable 
concern about the direction 
which New Zealand has taken 
under tile present Government 
and n desire to do something 
positive about that by voting 
for the only real alternative to 
the conservatism of National 
and Social Credit, tile New 
Zealand Labour Party. 

As for Ian Andrews’ conten¬ 
tion that Labour has "a second- 
rate organisation (fewer 
members and supporters than 
Socred)", nothing further from 
the truih enn be imagined. The 
Mt Albert Labour organisation 
would be commonly conceded 
by Labour officials right across 
New Zealand to be one of our 
strongest in a year when strong 
electoral organisation is a 
characteristic of the New 
Zealand Labour Party. 

I can also report that Labour 
Party membership in Mt 


Politics 


Albert is well in excess of the 
numbers of members which 
Social Credit claimed tor itself 
in Kangitikei at its recent na¬ 
tional cunterence. 

Does Mr Andrews really im¬ 
agine that your readers are so 
gullible as in believe that Social 
Credit membership in Mt 
Albert, where their candidates 
have polled a dismal third ever 
since the league’s foi illation, 
could he greater than that? 

Helen Clarke 
l.nhour Candidate 
Ml Albert 

‘Calamitous 

inflation’ 

IT is interesting that your 
wiiter W II Christie wilting *lf 
Socred Wins Power...' (NBR, 
August 31) uses two main 
arguments to discredit Socred. 
The first is the very early 
writing of Douglas’ Now 
Douglas was describing the 
conditions of the l92Us and the 
solutions that could be applied 
to correct anomalies. 


It is the second point ita* 
irigues me most. The wordL? 
token almost straight fo?!' 

1 arty domment that tmZ 
trom Parliament earlicTS 
y™.(Tta MTOOle £* 
gested a tour by an anti-So^ 
Credit economist and Frist 

This "calnmiious” 
isuainous bogey man, In m 
Muh oo.i said that continued 
d.uiblc-ligurc innation wcmjj 
wreck the economy. He ha 
continued it for the Ian 
years arul it has wrecked it* 
economy. 

I would like to ask m 
writer, W E Christie, this: [f 
the money used to fund tbeio- 
icrnol deficit had been anj]^ 
for low-cost business apiu!, 
would this be the “alaniHm 
inllation” that he writes <£< 

Either the wriicr is snfc. 
iitg National Partypropagani 
hook, line and sinker or kij 
shares in a finance compiij. 

E Brian, 
Foitai 


The barbed wire has gone, but the jitters haven’t 


f 


by Colin James 
FOR your interest, the news 
media are not only entirely 
responsible for stirring up the 
anti-tour protests, but are also 
apparently cunningly manipu¬ 
lating your vote in the coming 
election. 

The reasoning goes like this: 

• The National Party has 
devised a brilliant strategy to 
make us all rich in the late 
1980s; 

• It has been trying to con¬ 
vince the public of the 
brilliance of this strategy; 

• The public appears not to 
be getting the message; 

• The reason is that the news 
media arc not passing the 
message on to the public; 

• Because the message is not 
getting through the people may 
mistakenly and through no 
fault of iheir own vote in the 
socialists and wreck their own 
future. 


(They would also darken the 
future of the growth strategists, 
but in the noble, altruistic 
world of the politician, this 
consideration is a mere 
bagatelle beside the public in¬ 
terest.) 

Shortly after the National 
Party conference a prominent 
party liberal tut-tutted to me 
about the emotional and 
vengeful anti-media outburst 
on the conference's last day. 

"But," he added, "you 
brought it on yourselves." His 
reason: television, in iis wrap- 
up of the leader’s address, 
spent all its time on his com¬ 
ments on tile tour and none on 
the growth strategy (not so, it 
was given three minutes). 

Television’s crime was to do 
as the National Party did in¬ 
stead of doing whut it said. 

The conference received the 
growth strategy Section of tile 
speech with little outward show 


of enthusiasm; the equally long 
section on the tour, on the 
other hand, had delegates on 
their feet stamping and cheer¬ 
ing. 

Whatever the conference said 
it wanted, it acted as if the 
growth strategy was of second¬ 
ary interest. (Later, by the way, 
president George Chapman 
privately said he was happy 
with TV's overall conference 
coverage.) 

Compelling messages have a 
way of getting through 
regardless of the worst the 
news media can do. 

Take 1975: The National 
Party's message of decay, ruin 
and socialist takeover under 
Labour and the message of 
money in oldies’ pockets hit 
their target. 

If the growth message is mu 
getting through it is bemuse ii 
is not (yet?) compelling. 

When the elements of the 


programme began to come 
together in 1979 it looked like 
an election-winner in the poten¬ 
tial it offered for the Notional 
Party to give a disoriented and 
directionless public a sense of 
long-term vision. 

"Think big”, the slogan 
which came a year later, could 
have meant taking a big-henrted 
visionary view of the future — a 
contrast with the narrow and 
initiative-inhibiting defen¬ 
siveness of the past. 

But the vision had not been 
fashioned to hold the com¬ 
ponents of the programme 
together. “Think big” equalled 
not “big future" but "big proj¬ 
ects”, "big risk", "big 
foreigners", “big cost". 

Instead of inspiring and 
uplifting, it evoked fear and 
prejudice. 

That the wrong message got 
through was not because the 
news media subvened the right 
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You may already employ a specific 
business or office system to help solve the 
growth problems that arise in a successful 
company—the increasing need for more 
sophisticated storage and retrieval of 
information; simpler faster data-flow between 
branches, expanding payroll and the other 
personnel-related commitments, and the need 
to record, update and even action 
complicated, large-scale business/financial 
matters automatically — without adding 
highly-trained staff! 
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This is our commitment to al 
businesses, from small-growfti 
companies to major corporals 
not already using one of our 
systems—we will show pi to* 
we can Increase theeffiefetojw 
your present internal bieiiessj 
system, within the bounds^® 51 
and scale. To make Initial w 
and other matters, simply 
Challenge Computers Ltd nas» 
divided Into 3 distinct categories 

Remember, Challenge 
Computers Is much mof# 
than Just computers. It r 
solutions. 

BUREAU SERVICES 
"EXPERTISE, the most' 
commodity of the '80« 

Business Computer Mag#!** 1 

For the company 
has never needed to— 
able to — employ itsown^.- 
computer expert (or na 5 **-- 1 
occasional need for co 


occasional need forcwjgu 
Challenge Bureau SewWffl- 
ideai answer. By makin Kv w! 
one of our large compjMjH'S 


one of our large comp 
systems—and by t 

highly-qualified pepplaj# ^ 
the tasks you'd rather 
can avoid the consider^" 

expense that computing can 
Involve. 
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As the exclusive New Zealand 
agency for AM Jacquard Systems, 
Challenge is able to offer two of the 
world's most sought-after word and 
data processors — the multi-station 
J100 and its stand-alone version, 
the J500. 
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We chose FACOM for its 
extraordinary reliability, 
versatility and — cost efficiency. 


FACOM V-Senes — rapidly changing the 
lace of today s computer industry 



AM Jacquard word processing systems — 
3 International awards In the last 3 years. 

These powerful Jacquard 
systems offer unprecedented and 
competitlvely-unmatched 
efficiency, economy, speed and 
flexibility in handling even the most 
demanding business assignments. 
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Expert Advice 

Challenge Bureau*, 
offers the newcomer to— 
business systems vanjaow 
consultancy advice from- 
team of acknowledge^ 

Challenge Bureau Sdnjw 

will study your pttgfj 
recommend the W 
your problems, 
make available neoessg 
equipment or facilities 
specific end use. •- . y; 

Nationwide N©twp$ 

■ The nationwide 

computer network^sw,,. 

more than 35 

makes data flow benw^! 

swift and simple. ■>-. 4 .MM 


reader qulckty magnifies large amounts 
of Information stored on postcard-sized 
microfiche. 

As sole New Zealand agents for 
Microfile and International 
Datagraphix, Challenge is able to 
offer exclusive mlcrographlc and 
COM (Computer Output to 
Microfilm) facilities for 
highly-advanced storage, retrieval 
and communication of data. 



microfiche holds the equivalent to 270 
computer pdnl-out pages. 

Q NAi24R 


Till the Introduction of Facom, no computer brand 
In the world had achieved a meantime between 
failure of five years. Anyone who knows anything 
about computers will tell you just how extraordinary 
that Is I 

So is the fact the Facom maintenance rates are 
30-50% lower than those of other existing 
computers. 

Which is largely why FACOM is now already 
No. 1 in Japan, rapidly approaching No. 1 in growth 
in Australia. It's also why Challenge Computers 
chose — and is now exclusive New Zealand agents 
for— FACOM V-Serles Computer Systems in 
New Zealand. 



FACOM close-up — 
remarkable simplicity, 
unrivalled cost efficiency. 
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Get this FREE Book on how 
to improve your present 
business system. 

This fully-lllustraled 8-page book 
explains everything about Challenge 
and how we can help you improve the 
efficiency of your present business or 
office system. 

The Marketing Manager 
P.O. Box 3249 

Wellington. Name.. 



Company, 
Address... 


Phone.. 


mm 

Our business is making 
your business more efficient. 


message, but because the 
wrong message had been trans¬ 
mitted in the first place. 

If the National Party is now 
having trouble getting the right 
growth strategy message 
through — and it is — it is 
because it has had to undo ihe 
“think big" diversion and at 
last build up a vision to envelop 
and ennoble the strategy. 

For six months or so the 
Prime Minister, who has an un¬ 
paralleled ability to put com¬ 
plex and difficult material in a 
simple and comprehensible 
form, has been talking at length 
on the growth programme. 

Speech after speech has been 
just as he has claimed for them; 
positive, long-sighted exposi¬ 
tions of growth. I have yet to 
come across anyone in tile Na¬ 
tional Party who vines not think 
they are just the speeches the 
party wants him to give. 

Hut without notable success. 

One problem; For two 
months the party's attempts to 
interest the public in growth 
have been swamped by the 
Springbok tour. 

Fur u time that seemed 
all right. The news media 
showed nasty dentnnstTatars in¬ 
terfering with ordinary 
people’s civil rights. 

The Government successful¬ 
ly sold the message to the 
public that it amounted to a 
battle between us a ml them; the 
Government, rugby players 
and ordinary, deteni New 
Zealanders versus the loud¬ 
mouthed wreckers, Cumins 
and the Labour Party. 

But over the past four weeks 
or so, the Government's 
message has been muted. 

The reason; despite the worst 
the news media could do, blow¬ 
ing the disruption out of pro¬ 
portion and making it look as if 
New Zealand really was in the 
grip of the radicals, the real 
message began to get through. 

That message were that large 
numbers of New Zealanders 
had favourite maiden aunts, 
wives, children and even staid 
grandparents, not to mention 
friends, out there on the streets 
— if not in the flesh, then in 
spirit. 

Many were there in the flesh: 
the children of one of New 
Zealand’s most senior civil ser¬ 
vants, for example; chunks of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
conservative businessmen; 
even, in some cases, National 
Party conference delegates. 

So what began as a ground 
swell of Labour desertions for 
National gradually came to be 
matched by a ground swell of 
National desertions for Labour. 
What the net flow has been is 
now anybody’s guess. 

The parties can't tell you. 
The deserters in each direction 
seem not to have been telling 
their old party they were going, 
so each party has been hearing 
only from the people who agree 
with it. 

I have constantly had both 
parties’ candidates and workers 
in the same electorates tell me 
— I think sincerely — that they 
have been hearing criticism on¬ 


ly of the other party’s position. 

It is as if the nation has gone 
into a state of silent shock. New 
Zealanders on both sides of the 
affair have been brought face to 
face with an intensity of feeling 
they did not think New 
Zealanders susceptible to. 

There are numerous ac¬ 
counts of otherwise gentle souls 
going near-hysterical in front of 
lines of riot police. 

The police, subjected to 
heavy abuse, drilled into a bat¬ 
tle psychology and enduring 
the fear of faring thousands of 
hostile demonstrators, have 
been driven to outbursts of 
angry beatings. 

This is unnerving. And an 
unnerved public could just as 
easily turn on its Government 
(as a failed protector) as it could 
run into its reassuring arms. 

The cifecl of ibis uncertainty 
has been to embolden u Labour 
Party that thuughi it would be 
dune for by the tour and to give 
a previously confident National 
Party the jitters. 

Lillie hints are emerging that 
some in the top echelons ul’tlie 
Government are seriously con¬ 
templating the possibility of 
defeat. 

With the Springboks now 
gone and ihe barbed wire and 
riot shields put away — without 
measurable advantage having 
been gained during the tour — 
and with ihe unions refusing so 
far n« disrupt the economy (the 
drivers set dement last week 
was in line wuh lire Prime 
MimstcrS own guidelines 
ctmnci.iicd a few months ago), 
the National Parry has only the 
growth strategy to save il from 
the electoral ravages of inlla- 
tion and unemployment. 

Oh, and the Labour Party. 
For all the mounting internal 
confidence and all the pro- 
Labour propaganda alleged by 
the Prime Minister to have 
been force-fed into voters' 
minds by the wicked news 
media, the message the public 
is still getting is that the 
Labour act is not yet together. 

But that does not preclude a 
win by default if ami- 
Government sentiment is not 
counteracted. 

So it is up to the Prime 
Minister. 

Ac this month's Dominion 
council meeting of the party he 
was unusually conciiatory and 
solicitous of council feeling. 

He was encouraged to con¬ 
fine his campaign to positive 
statements of the growth 
strategy — and responded with 
b vigorous commitment to do 
just that. 

In jargon terms, he was 
promising to change the 
medium — from abrasive ag¬ 
gression against everything in 
his way to one of co-operative 
pursuit of a new future. 

Can he? Or will the public 
still see the medium — and the 
message — of 1975? One thing 
wc can be sure of: despite the 
worst the news media can do, 
the voters will see tha real 
messages the parties have to of¬ 
fer and will vote with their 
usual wisdom. 


Synfuel decision near 


. by Ann Taylor 

A decision on whet her'the syn¬ 
thetic fuels plant will proceed 
will be made by Cabinet today 
— or more probably — next 
Monday, 

The Cabinet Expenditure 
Committee last week con¬ 
sidered the report of the joint 
economic committee (JEC), the 
Mobll-Government committee 


set up to assess the project. 
NBR understands the report 
was referred then for Cabinet 
consideration. 

Under the heads of agree¬ 
ment between Mobil and the 
Government, a decision to pro¬ 
ceed or not had to be taken 
within 60 days of the JEC 
Teport being finished — a 
period which finishes next 
Monday. 
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Springbok tour serves as economic ‘up and under 1 ! 


by Bob Edlin 

IF nothing else, the just-ended 
Springbok tour has served to 
divert attention from the 
economic scoreboard. And to 
the extent we have been preoc¬ 
cupied with test and provincial 
results, or the twice-weekly tal¬ 
ly of arrests and protest In¬ 
juries, the Government should 
be delighted. Because it means 
we may not have noticed its 
performance on the economic 
field. 


It’s a performance which 
augurs ill for the National team 
as it limbers up for the test that 
matters in November — so long 
as the public has been keeping 
up with the play. 

National can be forgiven for 
hoping that observers aren’t 
taking too much notice of its 
record, at least insofar as it has 
been recorded in the statistics. 
Hence the Springbok tour must 
have been a blessing, because it 
offered a more absorbing spec¬ 
tacle for the news media than 


balance of payments data, and 
so on. Then there’s a royal tour 
as a curtain-raiser to the elec¬ 
tion, which should help draw 
attention off National’s 
coaching sessions. 

Bui between the rugger and 
the royals, let’s take time out 
for a few observations of Na¬ 
tional’s playing style and its 
forward capacity for getting the 
possession necessary for a 
20-year dash to Think Big vic¬ 
tory. 

The big problem facing the 


front row has been unemploy¬ 
ment, and National lias lost 
more than its fair share of loose 
heads. 

Registered unemployed in 
1975 peaked m 5271 in the 
month of August. 

The monthly numbers re¬ 
mained below 10,000 until 
November 1977, when they 
climbed to 13,053 frtun 903*1 a 
month earlier. 

By July 1978, they had reach¬ 
ed more than 26,000, but they 


kept below 30,000 until June 
1980. 

Since then, Labour Depart¬ 
ment statisticians have been us 
busy as rugby score-keepers 
keeping up with Naas Botha <m 
the rampage. 

In July 1980, 17,IU0 

registered unemployed were 
recorded; the * 10,000 murk was 
exceeded in August; by 
December the sorry tally had 
almost hit 50,000. 

The latest figures — for July 
this year — show registered 


'ifoverheadsare squeezing you dry,think 
carefully about what's over your head!” 
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Are you another of the unfortunate 
people to feel a dull ache every time 
you're presented with a Ixthinu.* sheet? 

Are you c.mj’hl in the squur/A* Ik* - 
tween staff demands, energy saving, 
shareholders and the Tax Man? 

Do you shudder with more than cold 
when you see those hungry heaters slart 
up every morning? 

You know full well that staff have lo 
stay warm. But you are probably pay¬ 
ing far more than you really need to! 
Those heaters could lx* switched off a lot 
sooner and a lot more often if you have 
one of our ceilings overhead. Because an 
AMI Monncoustic Ceiling is the very 
thing to bring some saving into your 
accounting. 

AHI Monocoustic is by far the best 
insulating ceiling system on the 
market; It's ixt*n thoroughly tested by 
the DSIR and, where installed in existing 
commercial premises, you may obtain a 
100% first year tax write-off. 

The installation costs of a Monocoustic 
ceiling are low. Heating bills can lx 1 
drastically reduced, maintenance is zero, 
and, just as important, you get 85% 
noise absorption. Aggravation to staff is 
thus reduced, and productivity increased 
as a consequence. 

Ask your architect or builder about 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels. 

Take another look at what’s over your 
head, or over the heads of your 
employees. If it’s not an AHI 
Monocoustic ceiling, it could be more 
problem than it’s worth. 

MONOCOUSTIC 
Ceiling Panels 

The Profitable Decision 


unemployed at 46,455 tow,’ 
than 10,000 higher than inS■ 
month last year). And \[2 
toss in those on job 
schemes — something Labw 
Minister Jim Bolgcr preferjp 
don’t do because thty * 
employed, albeit anifiojib. 
we have a grand total of 71 
Because many unemployeds 
not register, the real iota] rf 
unemployed is anyone’s pita 
What about the loose fo 
wards, making their dalm 
from around the semmamib 
to our export markets to grsp 
pie with our baUnce & 
payments problems? 

They appear to be doing i 
fine job. But if BankoOln' 
Zealand forecasting is p 
guide, then the gap betno 
I receipts and outgoings inty' 

I overseas accounts ii abc:? . 
widen as percurblngly ei r 
gap between All Bhcbd 
Springbok scores in (hew; 
test (third test comparison 
regret, could not be indodeic 
uur analogy; the game his 
been played when wt 
press). 

'Hie current account btta 
hud been a massive JI1N 
million in the year to M 
1975. The Muldoon Gmr.- 
mem successfully whinfei; 
back to $1016 million i }t; 
later, and by March WbJ 
reduced it to $469 million. 

A year after that it was op- 
$782 million; this Match )i: 
it was $770 million. 

’Use contribution of o 
porters has been liutt''- 
t liven the fillip of tarn? 
exports of goods and am* 
have risen steadily arri c 
pressively between AW"; 
($ 21*12 million) and m 
1981 ($6989 million). 

But as lan Templeton 
ly noted in the Aribdsj 
exporters “can be forpveat-- 
I'celing that the harder ifc 
run. the more the caw 
stands srill". 

He used figures WMJJ 
to June, which shown*: 
while exporters tunw/ 
"another extraordinary P” 
imince ill boosting **!; 
sales to a record** 

milium”, 20 percent!^ 1 

the year before, fcjS : 
still Ihushed up$725 w* . 

lh He U questioned whj 
portcra could 
momentum of the ««P® 
and surpass the rtj «JJJ 
they have achieyrt^rj * 
the past four 
identified two 
have dragged 
the oil bill (up 5 iJr-jto 
year) and «he ^ 
visibles** (whicMjJiti) 
widened to ja den® ^ 
million - *300^" 
than the year W ^ 
The BNZ 01 

doubling of J&fc 

year deficit to$15?U- !9g j, : 

the year ew» ^ fjrf 
That would 

11 per cent ! 

./i 
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to distract us from National’s ‘more tries than goals’ 


cent of our export income, and 
from 3.2 per cent to 5.5 per 
cent of gross domestic product. 

Capital repayments and in¬ 
terest payments on overseas 
debts will play a significant 
part in pushing us into the 
deficit mud. 

The Government began bor¬ 
rowing heavily in 1975. Many 
of its loans — on five-year 
terms — are now maturing. 

Debt servicing comprised 3.8 
per cent of our exports of goods 
and services in 1975; we now 
need 17.2 per cent of those 
receipts to pay back our 
overseas debts. 

In the year to March 1982, 
$214 million worth of debts 
will require repayment; by 
1985, maturing debts will have 
soared to $1114 million. 

In this country, the economy 
is traditionally propped by 
Government spending. And 
budgeted spending in thill sec¬ 
tor is so far ahead of projected 
income that it seems the ball 
just might go so far into the 
dead ball area that it will be ir¬ 
retrievable. Until it stops roll¬ 
ing, there can be no likelihood 
of the public being treated to 
National’s cover defence bring¬ 
ing down that villain of the 
grandstand public, direct taxa¬ 
tion. 

The latest audited summary 
of receipts and payments of the 
Public Account for the first 
quarter of this financial year 
recorded taxation receipts of 
$1256 million — a rise of 
almost 26 per cent compared 
with the June quarter last year. 
Income tax was up 22 per cent, 
in spite of the much-vaunted 
tax cuts which took effect in 
February, and at $797 million 
was running unusually high for 
u June quarter. 

There is scam talk these days 
of tax cuts, and the more fun- 
damentfll issue of tax reform is 
in the hands of a task force 
which we shouldn’t expect to 


hear firm ideas from this year. 

If the Nats are showing a 
free-flowing playing style, it is 
in the money supply. Muldoon 
announced a neutral monetary 
policy in October last year, to 
end 18 months of pressure on 
lending organisations aimed at 
reducing the money supply. 

Since then, the money has 
poured into circulation and 
business is brisk for the real- 
estate industry, the motor in¬ 
dustry, and the retail sector 
generally. But we would have 
cause to feel a bit happier about 
the Government’s largesse if 
more of that money were being 
ploughed into productive 
enterprises. It is going, rather, 
into consumer and luxn.. 
items, feeding infiotion and the 
balance of payments as demand 
increases for imports. 

The most troublesome aspect 
of National's six years perfor¬ 
mance has been its inability to 
tackle inllation — A point em¬ 
phasised time and time again 
by a number of critics. 

Team captain Muldoon 
himself once gloomily warned 
of all sorts of bother on his own 
try line if infiation couldn't be 
brought down to single-digit 
size. He has since almost 
resigned himself to those prob¬ 
lems as innation climbed to 
more than 18 per cent in the 
March 1980 year; it remains 
high — and should have his 
team on the defensive — at the 
15 per cent level. 

There has recently been a 
belated, but welcome, show of 
dash from the previously starv¬ 
ed three-quarters. The June 
Quarterly Predictions from the 
Institute of Economic Research 
recorded a growth of 2 l /i per 
cent in the March 1980-1981 
year and acknowledged that 
real output was stronger than 
the institute had previously 
reckoned. 

Growth of 3 per cent was 


New Publication 


The first 
complete guide 
for office 
decision-makers. 


The Office Book, published by Fourth Estate Periodic*Is, is 
specially designed to keep office decision-maken completely 
vitn the rapidly changing off’ 


authonlahve articles exploring trends in a number of crucWl 
Helds including: employment ftechnolcwkal Innovation and , ■ ■ 
changing roles in the office! building (the creative developers . 

i in office puUdingTergonomlcs (the challenge • - 
i and planners! word processing (progress or ' • 


and new concepts i 

to office designers 4 - r --— r -„ 

the revolution and a comparative guide to products, 
suppliers and prices! • ‘ 

As well The Office Book's comprehensive directory section 
is designed to give office managers fingertip access to all 
companies providing office products and services in New . 
Zealand-everything from paper dips to word processor*. . 


-everything from paper dips! 

To order your cow of the brand-dtw and indJiprnuW* desktop 
directory. Simply flU in the Fourth Eitele Subscription Service . 
toopon elsewhere In this issue. . 


forecast in the March 1981-82 
year, but the institute expected 
expenditure on capital forma¬ 
tion and rebuilding depleted 
stock levels to increase more 
rapidly than output. 

These are healthy signs afier 
five years of static — and in 
some years declining — 
growth. 

Meanwhile, the institute has 
been recording business con¬ 
fidence at more buoyant levels 
than in previous years. 

It is almost impossible to 
guage the strengths and 
weaknesses of the other teams 
from performance. Labour has 
been forced to sir things our on 
the sidelines since November 
1975, and Social Credit has 
never been given the chance to 
display its unconventional style 
of play on the Treasury bench¬ 
es. 

National, ou the oilier hand. 


70.ODD 


Told 71.100 


eo.om 


66,000 


Tatil 91.2B3 


46,000 


40.000 


26.000 


20.000 


16.000 


Total 13.216 


10.000 

ToW BOB 

Spiclal wgik 6026 

6.000 

Spsclnl vtsrit 4304 





Reablimid 


Ungmfiloytd 6129 


unimploysd 0690 



Bpiclil wort. 

22.076 


floflist.iod 

un.m^lr.ysJ 

40.4*15 


cun he judged by six years of 
hard slog as well as the future 
promise of a scintillating per- 
ibrinnnLO (hat within two 
decades will see its tries con¬ 


verted into energy riches far 
all. 

Depending on how the 
respective strategies are spelled 
out, the people’s capacity to 


decide who deserves to win will 
lie ;i bit like trying to pick 
which way a Roller sun 
speculator into .Springbok ter¬ 
ritory is going to bounce. 


-VAT 



You know how good 



Do you know how 

good our security systems 
are? 


Philips Security Systems 
We have a reputation as world ' 
leaders in the electronics Industry. 

it's a reputation we guard carefully 
... particularly, in the Field of electronic 
security systems.'. 

. Our expertise ha8 one v6ry special : ■- 
feature. Wa design (Otal systems; 

• everything you need is furnished in a 
single package. We ascertain your 
requirements exactly, then but together a 

f irofesaional system which Is efficient, 
rom a Security viewpoint a nd a cost. 
sviewpoint.; ’; b. . 

We'll implement the system and 
Install ItHtmay be ar simple elerhii -•* ! * 

V may include complete,beourity for. 

.; vyindows.perfmetar fences, skylights. 


service will Include the design of 
modifications should they become 
necessary. As you grow, so may vqur 
security requirements; Philips will see 
.' ' 3ft* ‘ 


ypu're covered every, step of the way. 

: , Phil fpts Seen rity Systems. Tech oology 
as good as the napje It bears. : 

. ' Post thid epupon for-further. (. .. * 

Systems. ftfeSl A 


‘■Sitf 


** **•■*■* —i 


•^PHILIPS ELSOTRlCAL INDUStRIE^,..,. 


□ UCUBI ■« rniUTOBUU, Inwi s|uvo.ims« 

f' ' 5 ni :: niw S?|rfejS? : ! ' ; V-. X ^ 

tern and. .. .1 ^MUngton.| mi. Artxkr > r . i ■. r.v ••••:>! 

ilarh>;orir l -;v 

. ___Jty forjciQprp, i ’t i - -.y— 1 ;■ •;.>* ii ,/,rvf 

■ ••••-■>. ; yyTndoW 8 ;perimeta?f?nCes, skylights^ ■' V; . i 

' ■ • ■ safes and closed.circuit tvformdnftqrinfl 'x ; 

• :■■■-?' break-ins;PhilipsteChfiolpHYmaybe. • - 1 jl-'f. 

.* used; jyiitwhere '.■& r/ t/’ 
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NZ may be able to save export incentives 


From Page 1 

test", — where they have to 
prove their business has been 
adversely affected by the im¬ 
ported competition. 

Gatt is regularly referred to 
as the “rich man’s code”. It 
was drafted by the Americans 
and Europeans and while it 
takes a harder line on subsidies 
on manufacturered goods than 
on agricultural products, New 
Zealand is finding the codes 
;have been structured to favour 
the major industrial producers 
rather than agricultural coun¬ 
tries. 

* But at the same time Gatt has 
been designed to not proscribe 
the export subsidy practices of 
the architects of the agreement 
— particularly the protectionist 
United States agriculture- in¬ 
dustry. 

Direct export incentives are, 
outlawed by those countries 
signing the Code on Subsidies 


and Countervailing Duties, and 
the United Stales has told those 
countries reluctant to sign that 
existing legislation in the States 
enabling the imposition of 
countervailing duties will con¬ 
tinue to be used against their 
exports. 

Details of the proposal put 
up by New Zealand for the 
Americans' consideration are 
top secret — except that they 
do not. involve any dismantling 
of existing export incentives. 

But the petition filed against 
New Zealand lamb will act as 
an incenrive for New Zealand 
to sign up as quickly as possi¬ 
ble. 

Timing is all important, the 
US Commerce Department 
preliminary determination of 
whether the petition against 
New Zealand lamb is war¬ 
ranted is due to be announced 
on Friday (September 19) while 


the department's final deter¬ 
mination is due in the begin¬ 
ning of December. 

One trade expert told NBR 
“if the final determination con¬ 
firms New Zealand lamb is 
subsidised in terms of the Code 
of Subsidies agreement then 
the countervailing duties would 
be enforced from the beginning 
of December. 

“So from that point of view it 
would be very nice if we could 
tie up the Code of Subsidies 
signatory matter before 
December." 

Though New Zealand's ex¬ 
port incentives are proscribed 
in the Code the current discus¬ 
sions are on whether the 
signatories will accept New 
Zealand in terms of a degree of 
conformity. 

“We haven’t completed the 
negotiations with the 
Americans yet, though we have 
got to the stage where we have 


put forward n proposal which 
we think they will agree with," 
our trade source told NBR, 

“If we join the code wc could 
probably continue our 
agricultural and forestry sub¬ 
sidies but the incentives ap¬ 
plied to manufactured goods 
would have to go in terms of 
the strict letier of the code.” 

Our trade expert told NBR 
“two of the major criteria in the 
government’s mind when it 
was negotiating were that it had 
given a commitment to con¬ 
tinue export incentives till 
1985, and that it would certain¬ 
ly not be helpful to industry if 
export incentives were sudden¬ 
ly killed at this stage. 

“The strict letter ol the code 
requires that there be no non- 
conforming subsidies but we 
have been negotiating from the 
point of view that New Zealand 
was not in conformity from the 


PENFOLDS 

WINES (N.Z.) LIMITED 


NOW OPEN FOR 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

2,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES AT $1.26 PER SHARE 


Penfolds Wines (N.Z.) Limited is engaged in the 
production and marketing of wines. 


Prospectuses Are Available From: 

Any Stock Exchange Member or. the Underwriting Brokers, 
Jarden & Co. PO Box 33i* 4, Wellington, or by mailing the 

coupon below. 

r~ — ——___; 

I The Secretary ~1 

1 Penfolds Wines (N.Z.) Limited, 1 

WO Lincoln Road, Henderson, ! 

i P.Q, Box 21-081, , | 

j Henderson, Auckland. i 

j ForatoOrdi^Sha^ 8 ^ “ C ° Py ° f the ProBpeotua and Application | 

y, ■ j NAME: ....; .'./ I . 

i i ADDRESS:..1:. j \ 

‘ .J ._ : . ‘ ' V ) ■ J 

•- 1 ••• ■' -i.V--’• i* ;«'■ v . * 1 . • ■■■■ •• • ••• ■ • . |->- 

1 11?^ Foil * 
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outset because wc weren't in¬ 
volved in the original planning 
of Gatt." 

He believes New Zealand 
might be able to get in if it 
agrees to “move in the direc¬ 
tion of conformity over a cer¬ 
tain period of time. 

“The Americans have a prob¬ 
lem with their domestic regula¬ 


rs where they’re obliged ta 
countervail if subiidiT* 

found where the exporter isS 

“ Code signatory - ^ 
signatories can seek to 
the injury tests. 

“The Government bdinu 
that any sort of ddlzutc 
timescale for alterations to k 
centives is unacceptable.” 


Timbermen hit back 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

THE FOREST Council con¬ 
ference has produced a shrewd 
answer to Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon’s threats to kill forest 
industry export incentives. 

The conference working, par¬ 
ty on financial implications has 
produced a report which 
reminds rhe Government that 
any move to replace export in¬ 
centives with a currency 
realignment would benefit the 
agricultural sector — and so to 
maintain parity the Govern¬ 
ment would have to take 
something from the farmer. 

Muldoon fired the export in¬ 
centives issue into the forestry 
conference's court in his 
budget — now the conference 
has replied with u determined 
volley of its own. 

The Budget threat to review 
forest export incentives, and a 
follow-up reference to them at a 
Wellington Chamber of Com¬ 
merce lunch sent (lie forest in¬ 
dustry into a state of shock. 

In his Budget speech Mill- 
doott said the Government 
would examine the recommen¬ 
dations of the forestry con¬ 
ference closely. "In particular 
we will undertake a searching 
review of the incentives and 
taxation concessions available 
to forest industries. 

The report of the working 
party on financial implications 
was presented to the con¬ 
ference, held at the Beehive Inst 
Monday. 

The report recommends that 
incentives stay us they arc and 
suggests a working group be set 
up, including Treasury 
representatives, to investigate 
five areas: exchange rate, 
capital supply, inill-rclmed in¬ 
centives, 8ytcins of taxation ami 
land tux, “to maintain the 
forest industry's ability to com- 
, pete internationally.” 

On the face of it the working 
party report is an exercise in 
not offending anyone. There is 
considerable ill-feeling in the 
I industry about the privileged 
| stumpage and electricity supply 
| arrangements enjoyed by 
j Tasman Pulp and Paper, yet 
j *e working parly has paid lit¬ 
tle attention to the mounting 
pressure for a redistribution of 
industry benefits. 

Under Its conclusions and 
recommendations, the working 
party states “concern has been 
' expressed to the working party 
in regard to equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in the terms of supply 
and costs for state-controlled 
resources, particularly . Forest 
products and electric power. .. . 

The working party accepts 
that _ the. Fbrest Service and. 
Ministry of Energy epdeavdulr 
to apply procedures in an eyen- 
hanrted manner.” . 

I? ■ ; ? Aml. the Vworldng.,. ppifty’d. 
recommendation ■ bri':: this score ' 
;» "the working party L conflrn}* 
the .principle,of ,evenihdqded . 
treatment to. • ^11 '.’j'cqitipetipg 
. groups fkir a tatetcoqt rolled: 

'resources'/ 1 r.-1 -4' ■' C; .^: 1 '-^, ' 

Party : cjiaifpi 
Peter Olsen, .of /RbtoruAjV 
. wme of tjiwq. points Ai;l 
■ @a 


or subsidies, and the Gntrt 
mem's apparent deterniinaion 
to remove or alter the fotwifr 
dustry's export incentive). 

The working party reptn i 
also investigated incemketit 
relation to agriculture and u 
overseas competitors, u mil* ' 
on an inter-sector basis. 

As far as incentives went, 1 '! f 
has been felt that in the min 
reasonable balance already cr¬ 
isis., except that an elenxin tf 
restructuring in some was 
recomment d. 

"The general impressian ii 
(hut compared with the kvdd 
incentives in the agriculmnl 
sector, incentives for en 
couragcment of expott ictim 
in the forest sector, are in total 
not out of line with intent™ 
for the farming sector, 
although some redistribution 
between forest grower and 
forest processor appears 
justified. 

But then the report makes its 
clever point on currency 
realignment; “if a major cur¬ 
rency realignment o." the N2 
dollar were made which would 
benefit both sectors in agprar- 
imutely the same proponkso, 
then any offsetting . 
lion to export incentives in tw 
forest ry sector should be cmu 1 
pensated for by (a) similaro 
modifying incentives in the rii- 
ming sector, and/or (b)_dw^‘ 
mg other incentives in •“ 
forestry sector to compel 

Olsen made 
references to Gjj® k - 
siieedi, and later told 
thought the CodcrfSub^ , 
was probably the ; 

to New Zealand'* to# * ; 
tluslry at present. ■ | 

He told the conf«««tP 
“An examination of jw 

plex range of incenti^* 
policies and Uk* ^ 
Government support ov 
by other 1 
petitors has shown tr 
substantial, although 
to examine In propet _ 

“Our conclusion 

have to acce P l , that ,Sfl!isi 
petitors obtain 
Government supoortfl c _ 
shape our New J , 
accordingly. Given, 

New Zealand 
area I cannot 
competitor $ 

hibited. by the 
subsidies. . 

«<*The Friin^ 
speech; to the^,,.,^ 
Commerce 
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Is new day of the miners truly dawning this time? 


by Klaus Sorensen 

MORE false dawns have been 
predicted for the sharemarket's 
mining stockB than just about 
any other share on the stock ex¬ 
change lists. 

But the move by the New 
Zealand United Corporation 
Ltd to establish a mining shares 
index must lend a new respect¬ 
ability to the market’s 
bridesmaids. 

Up until a couple of years 
ago the then five members of 
the mining board had a well- 
earned reputation for being 
"penny dreadfuls". 

They were formed in the ear¬ 
ly 1970s as some sort of answer 
to the Australian mining boom 

— we New Zealanders were 
determined to prove to the 
Aussies they weren't the only 
ones with glamour mining 
stocks. 

But the only thing these com¬ 
panies proved was that they 
were a bad idea from the start. 

Some were formed purely for 
the sake of floating a company 

— the mineral prospects 
themselves seemed to be an in¬ 
cidental afterthought. And they 
all made the mistake of floating 
on an undersized capital, then 
going to shareholders after a 
few years for more loot. 

Coupled with the collapse of 
the Australian mining boom 
and the consequent scandals 
which prompted the Rae 
Report inquiry into the 
Australian sharemarket, the 
New Zealand miners soon wan¬ 
ed in popularity and respect¬ 
ability. 

Some, like L & M Oil, 
managed to keep up a degree of 
momentum through into the 
late 1970s while the likes of 
Mineral Resources — though 
reduced to virtual poverty at 
times — never gave up. 

But the spiralling oil price 
coupled with major advances in 
oil exploration technology, and 
the rise in the gold price, gave 


mining investment a new lease 
of life. 

Mineral Resources found an 
American partner and has en¬ 
joyed income from gold ex¬ 
ploration finds, sufficient to 
mount a successful reassess¬ 
ment of many old Waihl mines. 

Other miners, such as 
Southern Cross and Con¬ 
solidated Minerals (nee Silver), 
have-tried to look busy, but to 
less effect than MR. 

L & M Oil spent much time 
and money on the McKee on¬ 
shore prospect before losing 
out in a mining licence applica¬ 
tion to the state-run Petrocorp. 

McKee has since produced 
oil sufficient to equal 2 or 3 per 
cent of New Zealand’s needs — 
but it looks like L & M is hav¬ 
ing difficulty recovering from 
the blow. The company is now 
hunting around Otago for gold 

— but its chances of seeing the 
$3.00 share price achieved, 
when the company was first 
listed, seem very remote. 

NZ Petroleum, now largely 
American-owned, is still in 
with a chance in the offshore oil 
exploration programme. 

The resurgence of interest in 
mineral and oil exploration, 
which occurred a year or so 
ago, has seen the addition of 
three new miners to the stock 
exchange boards (though 
NZOG hasn’t quite made it 
yet) and from that point of view 
the NZUC mining index 
couldn’t be more timely. 

It will allow the active in¬ 
vestors in this sector to monitor 
new investment interest — and 
for that matter lack of interest 

— and will enable them to be a 
little more scientific about their 
trading. 

Tiie index will certainly fluc¬ 
tuate more than the NZUC in¬ 
dustrial index because of the 
relatively low number of stocks 
and their inherent volatility. | 

For this reason the mining 
index will also be more "tell¬ 
ing” than its larger industrial 
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brother — the mining sector is 
famous for its “leaks” and the 
index will help to show up any 
sudden action among the min¬ 
ing shares. 

The mining stocks produce 
the worst in listed companies. 
On one hand the mining com¬ 
panies generally seem reticent 
about their activities with infre¬ 
quent reports to the exchange 
and poor annual report 
disclosure, and on the other, 
there is always a group of in¬ 
vestors who seem remarkably 
well-informed about what min¬ 
ing companies are about to do 
and when. 

But mining stocks tend to at¬ 
tract the market’s gamblers, so 
a greater degree of information 
peddling and insider trading is 
perhaps not surprising. 

Another problem with the 
mining stocks is the lack of 
analysts experienced in mineral 
prospect assessment. 


While there arc some ex¬ 
cellent industrial company 
analysis in New Zealand, few 
brokers are in a position to ad¬ 
vise diems on the "worth” or 
companies like Mineral 
Resources, or on the value of 
the new oil company shares, on 
the basis of their licence areas. 

So investment in the miners 
is largely guesswork. 

But there seems little doubt 
that the market is taking an un¬ 
duly cautious, not to say 
pessimistic, approach to the 
new oil explorers. 

Cue and NZOG are part of a 
Government-inspired $500 
million oil exploration pro¬ 
gramme and both have Pciro- 

Cue shares arc down to what 
some claim is a bargain price of 
20 cents and ii now seems some 
of the initial selling pressure 
may be easing off. 

This company presents a par¬ 


ticularly interesting opportuni¬ 
ty for investors in that the 
downside seems minimal and 
the gearing Is very high — a 
rise in the share from 20 cents 
back to the 25 cent Issue price 
would provide a gross 25 per 
cent gain and besides which, 
what else can you buy on the 
can you buy on the 
sharemarket for 20 cents? 

NZOG is a rather sadder 
story. The shares were 
rumoured available in the 
vestibule last week for around 
40 cents, and it looks as if they 
will trade at less than that when 
they list, due to initial selling 
pressure. 

Though overseas investment 
interest was originally tipped as 
corp as a partner In their 
licence areas — so it seems a 
shame that private investors 
have been so reluctant to : 'risk 
their capital. 

Still, it's not too late;;*, 


being likely to boost the share 
price, it now seems any 
overseas buying orders wifi 
have to be pretty massive to 
overcome the loss of confidence 
in this float. 

Still, those investors who feel 
they have been burnt by the 
two new floats should spare a 
thought for those remaining 
Republic Oil shareholders. 

Those shares sold as low as 
half a cent a share before 
delisting a couple of years ago, 
and at last report they were sell¬ 
ing at one cent per 100 shares. 

So if you sold 100 Republic 
shares at. the moment, the 
$5.00 minimum brokerage fee 
would leave you with a $4.99 
loss on the deal. 

DISCLOSURE: Tho writer 
holds shares In Mineral 
Resources and Southern Crasa< 
— and bravely subscribed for,. 
both the Cue and NZOG issues, 
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Aaaodnted Pulp and Paper MUIa 

? <. ii «• i i 

' i : 

Lldi audired consolidated group profit 
after tax for the year ended June 30 1961 

■ :: ; 1.1 
•' 1; i ; 

was $ 19,044,000 <1 aJt ycor $11,989,000). 
A final dividend of 9 cents ■ share will 

•!;; >ji ' j ; 

be paid on October 23. 

Bing Harris and Co Ltd received 

: .i .i-.i -i | 

notice of a takeover bid from Brierley 
Investments Ltd. The olFer was for all 

•'. i : ■ ■ 

j , • 1 1 

Bing Harris shares at 95 cents each. 
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Directors Issued a “don't idl” native, 
and noied die recent trading price for 
Bing Hards shores was 15 cents above 
the offer price. Brierley withdrew its bid 
and ihe "don’t sell” notice waa remov¬ 
ed. Subsequently, Bing Harris announc¬ 
ed an unaudited after-iax net trading 
loss for the six 

month i to June 19 1981 of $645,000. 
The board said the reconstruction 
period has been substantially completed 
and indications were the steps had been 
e flee rive. No interim dividend will be 
pold. 

B H South Ltd: audited net con- 


“How To Make 
Money Out 
Of Futures’’ 

Learn about futures in a seminar by Australasia's 
leading commodity brokers — Southern Cross 
Commodities Futures Ltd. 

On most Tuesdays and Thursdays — Stephen Lunn, 
the Chairman of New Zealand's commodity exchange, 
N.Z. International Comex Ltd will show how even the 
smallest movements in the price of commodities can 
result In substantial profits for the Investor. He'll 
explain the risks and the opportunities, the techniques 
and the terminology. He'll show how to maximise 
profits whilst minimising your risks. 

Seminars commence at 7.30 p.m. at our Auckland 
commodity trading centre. Attendance is free and 
without obligation, however space is limited, so to 
reserve your seat(s) call our office on:— 


ulidaied group operating profit for the 
year ended June 23 1981 was 
$10,178,000 (last year $12,140,0001. A 
fin&l dividend of 5 cents a share will be 
paid op October 23. 

Brldgcvale Mining Lrdi drilling has 
started on (he Hearn No 2 well on the 
Wylie Hearn Oil and Oaa lease In 
West Texas in which Bridge vale has a 
20 per cent interest. Brfdgevale also an¬ 
nounced preliminary work had begun 
on its ioint-venture chromite pro|ec( 
with Hancock and Wright in Western 
Australia. 

Bunting and Co Ltd concluded (he 


purchase from institutional investors of 
20 per cent of the sitares m both Now 
Zealand Farmers Co-operative 
Association of Canterbury Ltd and 
MSI Corporation Ltd, and 10 per 
cent of Andrews and Beaven Ltd. 
Consideration was cash and the issue of 
2,125,000 shares. Sellers agreed not ro 
trade the Buntings shares before July 
1482 when Buntings final result for the 
year to March 31 1982 would l>e known. 
Command Services Corporation 
Lldi Arrangements were concluded for 
a merger of the company's Australian 
and New Zealand operations with those 
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of the Pritchard .Services Group. 
I’ummaiid will Squire Pritchard Ser¬ 
vices Group Fly Lid Australia and 
Kclr Cleaning l.id New Zealand .md 
will issue 1,411,598 fully paid-up 5n 
cent urdinary slum in payment flic 
iransjLin'ii has received Overseas In- 
vestment Cnmmusuui and Kcsenc 
Bank approval in New Zealand bill is 
si ill sublet l In review by the Australian 
Foreign I m cm men i Kcview lloatil 
Fclicx New Zealand l.rd: audited net 
profit lifter tax tor tile year ended (line 
30 1981 was $17,-175.1'(HI (|jm year 
$11,081,1X10). A 1-l'T-IO bonus i«tuc n 
rcc mi line mini with new dimes par- 
< liupaiiiii! in the Until dividend. A final 
dividend of l-l per cent, nuking a dual 
of 22 per vent (laM year 20 per trill), will 
he paid un November c*. 

Ilallcnstcln Bros Ltd: unaudited nel 
profit fur the H mniitlis tn Aii|;usi I 
(after cliunge of hal.iuir date) was 
$1,897,0110 (last year 51,57-l.lHX) for 12 
months) A final dividend uf In «cuts u 
share, plus Hi mils spceinl, will he paid 
Ok tuber 23, iii.ikiiip, :i loial »l I'l'.'i seni> 
tin the I \ months (l.isi year 18 ictif.) 
The uniiu.il meeriii)! will U- held the 
same day. 

Hooker Carpuraiion Lid: pinfu after 
tax fur rile year ended June I‘>81 wav 
$11,083,01.10. A final dividend ol J.75 
cents a share will be paid. 

New Zealand Refining Co Lid; 
unaudited profit after rj\ li>r the m\ 

| months ended June 30 wav S.Mi'I.UiH’ 
(lavi year $1,753,0011). An interini divi¬ 
dend of 5 per cent (same as Ijvi -.car) will 

be paid on October 15 
New Zealand United Curporiiilou 
Ltd, siihie i in the jppr»vj) ■<! ihe cv 
aimiier of Kimnierujl pi.wluss. has 
eouttai ted lo '.,-11 if. 'haicholdnii- m 
Property Securities l.rd m ilu N;i- 
tlonal Insurance Cit Lid. I he tr.ni- 
vkIxhi involves l.J2t>,5/j ■•tdin.itv 5 m 
Cent share-., ahml 28 pur sclil o| tlie 
issued ordinary capital uf I'otpscv flu 
consklvralion piice is $2.50 a share 
Nylex Corporation I.id jimiinued 
the oequisiiion the reiiuminc h ilt •<! 
the New Zealand acrylic mid pi. I war 
boiWtc sheer dlMriluilor, CmHIIne 
Plasties (N/J Ltd, by ils 11-.[r.■ h.■ 11 
subsnhaiv, Cndilhic I'lnslles (Aust¬ 
ralia) Ltd, which pii.-vinir.lv nvihil 5t> 
per i.eiil nt ihe New Zealand ■.luiipaii'. 
Phillips and Impey l.id lus rmw 
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kh.ni)ted us L0 „ ipflny tttmj toIl _ . 
Hardy Impey. ^ j-' 

Properly Security ltdl 
pr ,,i| i» n«( ITolitfariheyarJ^ 

« »' *» ruaMuffS 

$«.B,O20). A final dividend 

‘fin is recommended. U| * 

Kcpeo Lid (Auiimila) ^ 

.-M.4 petkcm ImmlSg* 
nq: m MSI Corporation Ltd * 
Scon Group l.td: audited bb&j,- 

' ,c ' ^ «* for the vtnTu 

bine HI 1981 

S/.l.W). A final dividend d 
sem (last year 10p tr cent)*^ 
on O, lober 22. The 
on t Mubcr 21. 

Spelra Group Lid’s savingstau. 
dcK-murc stock issue or $2 
been oversubscribed. Apjriioiinj p 
Mill Iwing itcepied as the 
terms allow over-subinipiimrf.i. 
rlier $2 million. u 

I NI. Group Ltd has sold n wg 
shareholding in TNL Orchard!H, 
b‘Hiu-1 wholly-owned subildarj,^) 
owns j kiwifruu orchard in ft Pi 
1 he ■ *>iiv,deration was in cnh. 
United Uullding Society ( 
till rise church: un interim dmia|( 
f- per veni will be paid on Oaoba] 
Williamson Jeffrey LtdandPri^ 
and Packaging CorporsdesUt 
imuiKed ihai as pari of their nuai 
non programme Prinipacwinutii; & 
tbf retail businesi of J A Mthju " 
Co I.id Irani Williamsonefiwafc 
(kiiiinr I 1981 Williamsonsdap 
rlu [radius assets of PraiptAT- 
mc , ”ti wholesale siuiioncrydi-.k>3G 
value dav. 

Economic 

indicators 

I »I-I\\K l MI-NT uf Labour £p 
sbo’.v people were regseidi 

unirii|.|i.-.i-.| ai ihe end oflisicr.M 
■hop ol 85-a |c>ai rhe end of Jtl; ■’ 
ihar i--r.il i.’ivl were sdwoTw. 
id'i’.vn ' ‘ I mi lira month). The tuc.'e 
oi I’viipk m lullv iiibsidiird piNry, 
arid Milivldl wd I’lil' pnm bvs- 
t••si- I hr |<-It iicj'ion poguecs: 

• I. JV. .I l.-. 7*>I io 13,405 md ly - 
j-ropli- won- in m'lobs.JiWlWfc' 
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12% conv pr 
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12% conv pr 
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Bing Harris, 60c 
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Bridgevale Mining 
Brierley. 50c 
16.75% spue pr 
Bos, 60c 
B H P. 200c 
Brolhor, 50c 
Bunting, 50c 
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10% conv pr 
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12% conv pr 
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12% conv dab 
Capital Radio, 26c 
Capital Life, 50c 
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CBA Finance. 50c 
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Ceramco 
12% conv pr 
16% red spec pr 
Chenery 
Ch'ch Gas 
Ch'ch Press 
City Realties, 10c 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 
Collinpwood, 60c 
13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyer Watson 
Comaleo, 50c 
Command 
Con Metal, 60c 
conv pr 

Con Minerals, 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory-Wright 

12% conv pr 
16.25% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 
11 % conv pr 
C S R 

Cub Energy 
Options 
Dalflaty INZI 
Oalhoff & King, BOc 
Deanea 
Die 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall a Paulger 
D Mcl Wallace, BOc 
>2% conv nts 
11% ntB 'B2 
Oom Brew. 60c 
6% prsf 
11 % conv pr 
Donaghy'e 

n I « COnv P r 
D R G. 60c 
Dunlop (NZ) 
pr 

Ebbett 
Eboa, BOc 
E Llchtenateln, BOc 
emperor Mines, 10c 
endeavour 
E Adama 

Europa pref nt 
F T C, BOc 

c i J ?*■ 00nv P r 

-SjW 

2»«oiw NZ 
E *her B. Paykel 

iS« r ' ChflllBn a e 

'|% conv pr 
i o% conv pr 
fountain Corp 
gweaux Radio 
ntalphtwaya, 60c 

a«?M.“ nvpr 

ocii“ %conv w 

QjJColM. BOo 

gST 1 B0 ° 

^WdnriBn Q roup 

14% Q 0nv p. 


110 

112 

110* 

1500 

125 

— 

— 

0 

405 

406 

nOB 

16000 

170 

170 

170 

4200 

28B 

290 

287 

23600 

145 

146 

140 

102700 

125 

130 

125 

3900 

141 

142 

138 

9400 

340 

340 

330 

104900 

366 

365 

365 

35700 

225 

... 

... 

0 

240 

240 

240 

600 

247 

... 

... 

0 

148 

150 

147 

32000 

130 

130 

130 

1000 

140 

... 

... 

0 

166 

166 

148 

4700 

121 

... 

... 

0 

127 

... 

— 

0 

370 

370 

357 

8600 

370 

... 

... 

0 

80 

... 

... 

0 

60 

... 

... 

0 

368 

360 

355 

6700 

72 

73 

66 

47400 

386 

365 

386 

300 

336 

... 


0 

67 

67 

56 

29100 

65 

66 

55 

12000 

268 

268 

265 

5B00 

252 

262 

232 

20300 

270 

270 

270 

100 

190 

190 

168 

2100 

270 

... 

... 

0 

286 

286 

272 

1B200 

80 

86 

BO 

2500 

125 

126 

125 

4100 

115 

115 

112 

2600 

536 

636 

536 

500 

445 

... 

... 

0 

187 

189 

IBB 

37500 

115 

122 

100 

757742 

410 

410 

360 

18100 

123 

123 

107 

30700 

485 

485 

460 

00460 

100 

100 

100 

D300 

78 

80 

77 

8700 

2160 

2250 

2150 

850 

100 

1 10 

95 

200 

210 

215 

203 

29500 

330 

330 

325 

1 7800 

3BO 



0 

350 

350 

350 

100 

215 

215 

21 5 

2000 

220 



0 

335 

335 

335 

2900 

335 

335 

336 

100 

115 

... 

... 

0 

105 

105 

106 

1000 

280 

... 

... 

0 

395 

396 

378 

12800 

305 

310 

305 

2500 

2B5 

2B6 

276 

6300 

250 

252 

248 

43900 

175 

175 

176 

21100 

400 

... 


0 

336 

335 

323 

72700 

300 

300 

300 

1800 

385 

... 

... 

0 

55 

55 

56 

16600 

120 

120 

120 

3200 

no 

... 

... 

0 

62 

63 

62 

4600 

52 


.. 

0 

308 

... 

... 

0 

110 

1 10 

no 

2400 

230 

230 

230 

600 

220 

220 

220 

800 

166 

105 

166 

B200 

200 

200 

200 

2600 

20 

20 

19 

117300 

125 

126 

118 

3700 

200 

200 

200 

300 

225 

— 

— 

0 

200 

— 

... 

0 

246 

246 

240 

4500 

225 


... 

0 

992 

.— 

... 

0 

19 

21 

18 

233600 

B 

9 

8 

149100 

2B9 

289 

286 

8100 

60 

62 

60 

12000 

170 

... 

... 

0 

210 

215 

210 

7600 

167 

167 

167 

100 

286 

285 

265 

1200 

101 

105 

95 

22B00 

80 

BO 

SO 

1400 

102 

106 

100 

6000 

120 

122 

120 

63300 

BO 

80 

80 

500 

80 

80 

79 

2600 

160 

160 

148 

2900 

1B5 

166 

166 

400 

100 

100 

98 

4600 

380 

380 

380 

200 

66 

— 

—■ 

0 

140 

_ 

... 

0 

128 

126 

128 

1200 

416 

416 

400 

6660 

178 



0 

210 

220 

210 

4800 

230 

_ 

~ 

0 

92 

92 

02 

600 

140 

140 

130 

4400 

106 

106 

10B 

1900 

82 

82 

62 

300 

177 

180 

168 

264200 

176 

176 

175 

800 

176 

177 

173 

33000 

146 

147 

145 

1700 

330 

338 

312 

16299 

240 

246 

240 

178000 

103 

106 

103 

' 3000 

400 

400 

400 

8000 

110 

110 

110 

. 2200 

100 

100 

86 

1200 

192 

. 186 

192 

2800 

160 

1B0 

160 

1400 

64 

66 

04 

> 7600 

62 


. . , ~ 

• - ■ 0 - 

170 

.170 

170 

600 

400 

67 

70 

65 

137200 

212 

212 

208 

- 00300 

196 

- - • 


O' 


GroBvanor Props 
HallenBteln 

Hauraki Enterprises, 26c 
HBWklns. 60c 
6.6% pr 
H B Farmers 
13% conv pr 
Healing 
12% conv pr 
H Pollard 

10% conv pr 
Henry Berry. BOc 
Holeproof 
Hume Industries 

5- 7.5% pt pr 
I C I (NZ) 

ind Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cheni. 50c 
I Watklns-Dow, BOc 
James Smith. BOc 
14% conv pr 
12% conv pr 
J Burns 

14% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Webster, 60c 
12 % conv pi 
J Nathan 
J Rattray 

12.5% conv pr 
L W Rudkin. 26c 
1 2% conv pr 
Lsnos, BOc 
L D Nathan 
9.5% conv dobs 
1 5.5% conv pr 90 
Loyland. 60c 
Lion, 60c 
10% conv pr 
1 2% conv pr 
l 6 M Oil, 50c 
Luslerold 

Msinzeal Corp, 50c 
1 6% conv pr 
Mali, BOc 
1 1 % conv pr 
Mhnawotu knit.60c 
Mannwatu (ladiu 
Menthol 
Marac 

McAl|iinn. 50c 

McKochnie 

Midland 

1 1 % conv pr 
Min Resources. 20c 
M O'Brien, BOc 
1 2% conv pr 

I 6 conv pr 
Montana, 50c 
M-PI M 

Motor Holds, BOc 
Motor Trad. 60c 

6- 6% pr 

11.6% conv pr 
MSI Corpn, 60c 
12% conv pr 
Mt Cook 
conv pr 

M i M Holds, BOc 
Nat Insurance, BOc 
Naylor 
6% pr 

Nail Holdings, BOc 
N Z Cemant 
N Z F C. BOc 

II % conv pr 
N Z Farm Fen 

12% conv pr 
14% conv pr 
NZFP 
NZIG 

NZI 10% convpr 
N Z Light Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 
NZM C 
N Z News 
N Z Patrol. BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Steel 
N Z United 
Nuheke 
Odllns, BOc 
'A'. 8% pr 
12.6% conv pr 
*B‘ 13% conv pr 
15% con notes 
Optical 
12% convpr 
Otago Press & Prod 
Pevroc Holdings 
P D L Holds, BOc 
PBrm Invest 
Phlllippa & Impey, 50c 
Priming & Packaging 
11.6% conv pr 
Progreealva 
12% conv pr 
Prop Securities, 60o 
Paid Building 
Quill Humphries, 60e 
12% convpr 
Radio Avon, 25o 
Radio Otago 
Regina 

R £ W Hallaby 
Raid Farmers 
ftepop (NZ), 80a . 
Revertex 
Rex Coned 
16%.eonvpr 
Rheem, BOo 1 
Rothmans 6Po ■ 

R W Saunders 

Sslmond 

Sanford 

12% conv pr . 

. 12% ‘B-'oonvpr,. 
Schofield 
Scott; BOo 
12.5% convpr. •.,• 
•Selby | •* 

SkelfefuPrBO?- . - 

B*7i6»'pr-"‘ * : / 


90 

90 

90 

270 

270 

268 

148 

14B 

142 

116 

115 

106 

28 

... 


270 

270 

270 

180 

... 


190 

196 

190 

260 

... 


210 

... 

... 

400 

... 

... 

190 

190 

182 

256 

255 

250 

183 

183 

183 

40 

40 

40 

220 

220 

216 

102 

... 

_ 

192 

192 

108 

210 

210 

200 

220 

220 

215 

83 

83 

83 

60 

- 

.. 

64 

54 

64 

106 

105 

100 

220 


... 

240 

240 

240 

86 

90 

81 

00 

60 

60 

150 



265 

260 

256 

210 

... 


96 

97 

93 

126 



112 

112 

112 

224 

224 

223 

227 

... 


218 

218 

215 

170 

1 70 

170 

194 

164 

146 

160 

ICO 

160 

127 

127 

126 

32 

33 

32 

240 

240 

240 

220 

220 

2 20 

120 


... 

340 

340 

335 

310 



1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

120 

120 

1 1 7 

216 



196 

157 

lQf. 

132 

132 

1 30 

230 

2 30 

2 30 

220 

220 

2 2<t 

200 



104 

105 

99 

72 

72 

72 

66 

68 

68 

61 

61 

61 

158 

168 

168 

210 

210 

200 

186 

186 

175 

90 


.. 

82 

.. 

.. 

62 



100 

121 

100 

95 

95 

96 

210 

212 

210 

177 

177 

173 

776 

... 

... 

312 

312 310 

22800 

146 

... 

... 

30 

.. 

.. 

89 

90 

89 

128 

130 

128 

160 

160 

146 

140 

140 

140 

222 

224 

222 

190 

... 

... 

176 

176 

176 

360 

372 

380 

426 

... 

... 

265 

285 

266 

57 

.. 

— 

60 

80 

80 

193 

197 

187 

240 

240 

236 

270 

270 

270 

166 

158 

166 

90 

92 

SO 

214 

214 

208 

600 

600 

600 

186 

197 

186 

94 

96 

92 

60 

— 

... 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

116 

116 

116 

68 

60 

68 

48 

48 

48 

176 

176 

175 

240 

... 


300 

300 

300 

96 

98 

95 

272 

276 

270 

200 

200 

186 

188 

168 

187 

186 

186 

182 

420 

420 

. 420 

260 

270 

260 

126 

... 

— . 

116 



110 

... 

... 

130 

130 

130 

1.00 

• — 



300 

6100 

7600 

24600 

0 

1300 

0 

20100 

0 

o 

0 

14000 

esoo 
600 
400 
4 BOO 
0 

4 BOO 
0400 
6200 
300 
0 

200 
9400 
0 
400 
136800 
200 
0 

1 100 
0 

36800 

0 

2000 

16900 

0 

7400 

900 

07900 

6200 

1300 

10000 

200 

1 2600 

0 

4300 
0 
300 
1700 
0 

1.1400 
2 [ .UO 
3500 
*0'T 

2 5000 

10300 

2700 

3300 

13300 

2900 

11900 

0 

0 

O 

814646 

2600 

3800 

3100 

0 

0 

0 

71200 

17100 

13400 

2000 

2600 

0 

BOO 

17100 

0 

1300 

0 

1200 
120900 
8900 
200 
15200 
415000 
11000 
4190 
4700 
36100 
0 

13200 

000 

12700 

7900 

300 

600 

0 

,4300 
400 
1100 
12600 
2600 
46200 
1400 
89800 
0 
0 
o 

6100 

o 

0 ■ 
87700 
.100 
2100 
1300 

. boo ; 
■. 0. 

4800 - 
17000 

m , 
. ■ 0 

V2p0 

0 

0 

3400 

.11000 

0 

0 • 


Smith Biol ah, 50c 
12% conv pr 
Smiths C M 
Sthn Cross Hotel 
Sthrt Cross Mins, 20c 
S F M 

Spodding, BOc 
12 % conv pr 
Steal & Tube. BOc 
Suckling 
Taylora 

12 % conv pr 
Teltharm 

12 % conv pr 
T J Edmonds 
T ollay 

Tourist Corp of Fiji 
Trans Ashburton, BOc 
TNL Group, BOc 
10% conv pr 
1 2% conv pr 
Tmns INtli Centl 
1 3.6% conv pr 
16% conv pr 
UEB. 50c 
6.5-7.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
15% conv pr 
United Blilg 
United Publishing. BOc 
Vacntlon, 60c 
12% conv pr 
12.5% conv pr 
Visionliiro, 

Waitcki-NZR 
1 1.5% conv pr 
Welker & Hall 
Wenie. BOc 
12.6% i;onv pt 
16% conv pr 
Wclgas 
Werulinrlqp 
Wilkin& Dnviua 
5 7 5 7.5% pr 

W Jeflnry 

I 2°.- conv pr 
Wilbon ft \ lor I'ln 
Wilson Disiilirr-t 
Wilson Mr-ill 
12°" conv tv 
Wmsinno, Sfi,- 
I r wllv III 

WWtba «NZ» 

W- 'ini i'i'I 
5 7 -j - *.. |jr 
W Suthi'ii jn,l 
Yams Corp 
1 2% conv pr 


Exchange rates 

AS a: September 10. NZ dollar sells Italy 
at: Japan 

Britain .4688 Malaysia 

US .8167 Netherlands 

Canada .9843 New Caledonia 

Auatraila .7170 end Tahiti 

Fiji .7210 Norway 

Austria 13.79 Pakistan 

Belgium 32.38 Portugal 

China 1.4646 Singapore 

Denmark 6.1743 South Africa 

France 4.7060 Spain 

Greece 47.96 Sweden 

Hong Kong 4.8740 Switzerland 

India 7.4163 West Germany 

Ireland .6401 Western Samoa 
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... 

... 

0 

170 

170 

170 

100 

200 

200 

198 

9800 

190 

190 

190 

4400 

42 

42 

40 

14300 

292 

296 

292 

8300 

70 

70 

70 

7 700 

78 

78 

77 

800 

132 

135 

130 

7 600 

160 

180 

160 

400 

166 

155 

150 

1200 

180 

... 

... 

0 

160 

186 

160 

11600 

145 

146 

146 

200 

290 

296 

290 

6300 

185 

190 

186 

2000 

40 

.. 


0 

02 

82 

62 

1000 

119 

120 

15 

02000 

96 

96 

90 

000 

107 

107 

107 

6800 

142 

142 

142 

100 

1 16 

... 

... 

0 

115 

... 


0 

1 14 

116 

113 

61000 

120 

120 

120 

500 

105 

106 

105 

8300 

G2 

62 

62 

26900 

125 

... 

... 

0 

305 

... 

... 

0 

93 

94 

93 

5300 

75 

75 

76 

300 

75 

75 

76 

200 

130 

131 

130 

250OO 

268 

260 

267 

35000 

216 

215 

215 

1 300 

4 60 



0 

188 

194 

188 

30500 

1 10 

110 

1 10 

3 000 

165 

1GR 

185 

112800 

420 




215 



n 

120 

3 2C1 

320 

400 

65 

65 

G5 

3 00'.' 

155 

155 

i r «r. 

1 400 

1 40 



<! 

449 

44 5 

4 45 

4 4' J. i 

1 F.6 



i. 

107 

>07 

107 

1 2 GO 1 .' 

1 &0 



i • 

7 3 

71 

h> 

2>' ,r l 7 iVi 

c,r, 

r . r\ 

rr. 

1 1 

7 3 




IS" 

3 JO 

1J0 

i >: • 

1 1 2 




1 10 




4 20 

425 

4 2v 

LI 00 

180 

180 

180 

1 100 


989.60 
139.68 
19146 
2.1 771 

85 52 
4.9010 
7.9537 
53.35 
1.7565 
.7731 
79.39 
4.2565 
1.6982 
1.9661 
.B&53 


BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 
Phone 34-357. P.O. Box 45. 


'Marac Merchant Banking Group 

MONEY RATES AS AT CLOSE 10^9/81 


1,0cm. FUNDS - CommetciBl 

bllla prime selling rale- % p a 15.4 

FOREIGN FUNDS 

Eurodollars %-pa. . 17.0 I 

CURRENCY 

SETTLEMENTS . Sp« 

US dollars (buv/stll) ■' .KBS/,8812 .822 

Marac Cor pc re J ton Limbed 
Auckland E^W»77tt«40^ . 

HamrUcn h-|P1|MM37 
Wellington - Pft.BflMi-070 
Chrhtohuroh ph. (M 792-G2G 
Dinrtdln . Ph. (024)777463 • 

L Nfw Zealand, Auatraila. Hong Kong, amgapara. 


30 DAYS 

90 DAYS 

160 DAYS 

IS.4 

16.n 

10.8 

17.0 

18.375 

18.92SO 

Spot 

3 mh 

6 mm 

.sm/Mii 

.8222/.8I20 

.8S22/.8087 


MARAC 


COLXJERS 

' ' . MREINZ 

• Fpr afr your qflfcei — ware ha UM — factory — 

. shops and inveatmenl needs . 

Property Management & Consullancy 
" ■S^LSfl, LEASING, VALUATIONS 

Auckland 83-608,' VVetUn^on T23BM. Cfirlaichurch 

“ ! end lBalPceBlnNewZfralaml, 

.■ Auatrella. Hmg Konj, Singapore «hd U.K., 


■ i: 
|>! 
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National Business Review 


The reai 
to your i 


-made answer 
ickaging problem. 





Don't shudder at the thought of the capital outlay colour offset printing, lacquering and screen printing 
on expensive dies for your next packaging job. The large range available and over 14 years 

Tubepack Ltd manufacture the largest range of expertise in packaging, assures customers of swift 

ready-made quality plastic tubes and vials in N.Z., deliveries and competitive prices. Tubepack can 
in numerous shapes and sizes and to the most also manufacture containers to suit specific 
.exacting standards. requirements. , •' 

Vials with caps, in clear or white plastic suitable . So whether ydur packaging plils.or.; popcorn 
for medical and food.lines: 1 etc..,.J '. \; j*■» v ‘ we're ready wjidn you're ready -'v'." 

*'Tilbea for a wide range df.Rrodii-c'tsr.-^Truf^aik" ... 

rr '''.sealed if r'eouirao.v-' 








} v 

puC 1 !' * ' 

l/f f 


WOULD YOU BOOK 

A RVES1AR GENERAL 
INTO ATWOSIAR 
HOTH^ 




SWIM RtUHCmreLSKniMIH 

-• - J . I - 4 .-in 

/ -V ! \ /• \ t t \ 

We’ve earned ouistars 

xv 1 '^ iAK11 <>n;< )k\e mux) 


I In: Mon l )» sir. I lie I'ocn.i 
I IK Si mill I*, ii. 


lie Suno.inri 


KAX ^‘; K rV ; «'Ai.niii<vi ( »\\ ( ,kiii nkwpjymouth 


I lie Wesiowii 


v ' 1111 ni;* | < w a nt IS L C111 jua I 

ni«'hl.t,f« w -. I ht; \\ Ulerloct Till: Itusvlcv 


INSTANT© 

1 A'l Al >;U,., . ( 1; 


K I,U;.| -O. Willies;!,.,, HVj- ’S , ( hiTMi llnuli r.Hvi/,. 


_ Septembe r 1 4 ( j 9fil 

Resource development 

Fletcher fishing row i 

noi be looking at its procedures regefher and"^ : 

as a result o the complain, and market at a level which'5 • 
he described himself as "quite prevent disruption of L* ‘ 
relaxed" about the issue. far Aust domestic product» i 

The Globe Export Fisheries Also: "Point was taken'.h,, i 
spokesman maintained that any at current price level disruoZ * 
questioning of labelling pro- is> caused for coral i 

cedures could ieopird.se the Up _ rcd emperor (upper ' 

country s nsh-qualiiy image bracket for reef fish) and “ • 
abroad. inackeral - mullet at the lowt” 

* «J he hoped there end because of quality^ : 
would be "no whitewashing oi presentation." * : 
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not be looking at its procedures 
as a result of the complaint and 
he described himself as "quite 
relaxed" about the issue. 

The Globe Export Fisheries 
spokesman maintained that any 
questioning of labelling pro¬ 
cedures could jeopardise the 
country's fish-quality image 
abroad. 

He said he hoped there 
would be "no whitewashing of 
the incident." 

As the Government probe 
was carried out. Fishing In¬ 
dustry Board members were 
given a report on a trip to 
Australia by chairman Mark 
Hinchcliff and senior 
marketing official Russell Ar- 
mitage. 

Their mission: to investigate 
Australian complaints that 
deep-sea perch (orange roughy) 
caught by Fletsov trawlers are 
being dumped on the Aust¬ 
ralian market. 

The board was reluctant to 
discuss the findings of the mis¬ 
sion. But a spokesman said a 
statc/Federal team of fishing of¬ 
ficials would come to New 
Zealand later this month to 
discuss the situntion. 

Australian Primary Industry 
Minister Peter Nixon, in a 
statement issued -during the 
board representatives' visit, 
said imports had risen sharply 
in Australia from 44 per cent of 
the domestic market two years 
ago to more than 55 per cent to¬ 
day. 

While noting that u "high" 
proportion of deep-sea perch 
came from Russian and other 
foreign-based joint-venture 
vessels, Nixon said the local in¬ 
dustry should become much 
more competitive, 

Documents obtained by 
NBR Inst week, however, 
showed a deep concern among 
Australian fishermen. 

The documents include a 
I number of cables from New 
Zealand trade commission of¬ 
ficers in Australia setting up 
the HinchdifT/Armiiage visit 
and reporting on (he best wny 
to arrange the Australian visit 
here laic this month. 

These cables show that 
Hinchcliff was interested in 
confining the debate within the 
industry, and not allowing it to 
spread into the political- 
bureaucratic arena. 


Two further comments from 
i he Brisbane Trade Commis. 
sion office cable were: 

• "Qld fishing industry it in 
state of turmoil because of 
fragmentation and collapse of 
prawning industry as well » 
other matters, but NZ imports 
are admitted as being a conve¬ 
nient — obvious scapegoat.” 

• "Apparently Fletcher 
Challenge have already W 
discussions about prospects of 
export price-level-setting." 

Another document is a letter 
to Australian Deputy' Prime 
Minister Doug Anthony from 
Brisbane fishing industry ecu- 
sullsini and fish merchant Nod 
Gallagher. A copy was sent ta 
Nixon. 

The "Dear Doug" leuer 
clearly blames the Australian 
industry’s problems on dom¬ 
estic circumstances rather that 
"dumping” of New Zealand 
fish. 

Gallagher sent Anthony a 
copy of u report of minutes ofa 
meeting between himself, New 
South Wales Fish Markeiing 
Authority officials and i 
seafood trading company of¬ 
ficial in Brisbane on August 9. 

Gallagher wrote the minutes, 
much of which are devoted to 
his comments on the state of 
the Australian industry - 3 
stale which, according to him, 
is mure to blame for local cir¬ 
cumstances than ■ imports of 
deep sea perch from New 
Zeal uinl. 

At one point, Gallagher tow 
the meeting: "The New 
Zealand fishing industry h« ! 
lot to thank Fletchers for m 
particular relation to the deep 
sen perch. 

"Meichers had insisted on a 
high slundnrd of processing aM 
grading and had moved an ibl 
portnnt fishery away from w* 
old Kiwi style of just throwing 
fish into a carton, freezing “ 
without too much quality « l '‘ 


One coble commented on a without loo much quality 
meeting between HinchclifT trol and expecting to find read? 
and Queensland Fish Board of- markets at the whim of the a- 
ficials: "Suggestion that the ex- porter.” 


Producer board mooted 


by Ann Taylor 

THE idea of a forestry pro¬ 
ducer board was mooted in the 
informal sessions of last week's 
Forestry Council conference. 

Propagating the powers of 
the Forest Service into plan¬ 
ning and research was rejected 
by industry representatives, 
some of whom would favour a 
producer board structure 
which would allow the industry 
to keep direct contact and con¬ 
trol of forestry exports. 

Th? industry strategy work¬ 
ing party at the conference was 
required to comment on the 
establishment of a sector p lan - 
ning unit and marketing ser¬ 
vices structure recommended 
in the DFC forest industry 
study. The working party 
recommended that the Forestry 
Council be beefed up to accom¬ 
modate planning and research 
for the sector and that the coun¬ 
cil appoint a permanent stah- 1 
ding; committee to steer the 
work of the planning unit. 

• Industry representatives on 


the working P® r V 
"against the idea of ? 
Service being respond j* 
sector planning ■ • ■ M 
recognised that the 
. . needed infomud® * 
markets and products. 

Forest Service 
dicated that they did not 
the role of planning 
search and would welcome 
idea of a producer board « 
joint marketing .effort- . 

ment.” • , j. 

The most obvious problem 

that companies have ins 
tacts with individual b!*J* \ 
they passed that over 
marketing organisation • 
contacts and the peraonai 1C 
preach would be losb • 
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Thai drug watch useful — now for other links 


by Allan Parker 

AS Thailand’s Prime Minister, 
General Prem Tinsulanonda, 
jetted from New Zealand one 
recent Monday with a $20 
million chicken processing deal 
tucked under his wing, he 
crossed flight paths with 1 our 
(police) man in Bangkok re¬ 
turning from an anti-drug 
posting there. 

The coincidental timing of 
Prem’s departure from his first 
official visit to New Zealand 
and the return of Detective 
Inspector Brian Duncan to 
head the police’s drug enforce¬ 
ment division at Wellington 
headquarters reflected the con¬ 
tinuing liaison between the two 
nations over heroin trafficking. 

And while there were no of¬ 
ficial talks beiwecn the Thai of¬ 
ficials accompanying Prem and 
our ami-drug police, the com¬ 
mitment to a New Zealand 
liaison officer in Thailand re¬ 
mains, with Duncan's suc¬ 
cessor in his new post replacing 
him in the Golden Triangle. 

Certainly, in the wake of the 
Mr Asia sensations, New 
Zealand police remain vigilant 
about trafficking of heroin into 
New Zealand from Asia. 

Late last month, the 
prestigious Wall Street Journal 
told its readers that an early 
rainfall in the lush hills of 
northern Thailand signifies 
another perfect opium season 
this year. 

The journal's readers were 
told by a retiring United Slates 
drug enforcement official that: 
"Our forecast is that the 
Golden Triangle (the poppy¬ 
growing areas on the Thai- 
Burmese-Laotian borders) will 
be the No l heroin producer 
for the test of the world in the 
next two years.” 

Said the report: “Europe, the 
US, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand will soon be 
awash in Golden Triangle 
heroin and the addict popula¬ 
tion^ will rise accordingly 

“Awash" is regarded by 
police here as, perhaps, a slight 
exaggeration. 

Total Thai raw opium pro¬ 
duction this year wil be about 
700 tonnes, or 700,000 kilos. 
New Zealand drug squad police 
reckon one kilo is a major im¬ 
portation. Their biggest seizure 
this year has been 57g. 

So while vigilance is still 
needed, the scale of New 
Zealand heroin use is miniscule 
hy international, particularly 
American, standards. 

One senior drug squad of¬ 
ficer said: "There’s only so 
ptuch they (the traffickers) can 
import here before they 
saturate the market and send 
heir own prices down. 

* hey ve only got a limited 

r h 2“l«- We're not .11 
lunkies.” 

Senior drug officials are 

L*™ 1 ®* a " increasing 
tendency towards the use of co- 
Mine and LSD in New Zealand 
user-circles. 

Cocaine is non-habit-Forming 

‘.Hr• — 

J" the United States it has 
E2J something of a status 
!-Lf ,0 | in chic circles, par- 

dustry y ** entertainme nHn- 

in^ 9 - °® c * a * 8 have noticed 
, whi^ Smg . U8e cocaine,: 
sam* I 61 ®** 3 f° r roughly the 
tion heroin. Its attrac-' 

l high ° tra ® < * ers thus remains 

Sl h k s ^ t P^ce is about 

about A ugerwould use 

5^“ gramme at one ■ 


Last year police seized I39g 
of cocaine, compared with 
12.92g in 1979. In the first six 
months of this year, just over 
50g has been seized by police. 

Police officials also believe 
the same people responsible for 
heroin imports are now moving 
into cocaine trafficking. 

They do not believe there are 
many, if any, drug syndicates 
operating now; rather, the im¬ 
porting appears to be the work 
of individuals. 

The same applies to LSD. 
Seizures of the hallucinatory 
drug have jumped alarmingly 
in the pest 18 months. 

In 1979, police seized 5342 
tabs of LSD. Last year, just 
over 24,000 tabs were seized. 
By June this year, police had 
already grabbed 17,337 tabs in 
just six months. 

And, senior officials say, this 
is "only touching the surface". 
Wholesalers who pay $3 u tab 
can expect to get up to S8 on 
the street, su profits are entic¬ 
ing. 

Heroin seizures, on the other 
hand, support theories that the 
addictive drug is becoming 
scarcer in New Zealand. 

In 1979, 2107g was seized by 
police. Last year that dropped 
dramatically to just 2lyg. This 
year the figure has risen again, 
with 77tig being seized up to 
June. 

But police nine ihai one 
seizure in Taumngu — from a 
Hong Kong seaman — ac¬ 
counted for 547g (more than 70 
per cent) of the six-month total. 

Cocaine and LSD trafficking 
is more difficult to police. 
Heroin comes all but exclusive¬ 
ly from Asia and police and 
Customs officers are able to 
readily identify individuals 
making regular rrips to the 
region. 

But cocaine comes from 
South America and is usually 
shipped to Australia where 
couriers will pick it up for the 
New Zealand run. 

LSD mainly comes from the 
United States and Australia. 
Again, it is difficult to Isolate 
reasons for regular trips to 
those countries. 

Local drug enforcement of¬ 
ficials will hopefully be able to 
improve liaison with their 
counterparts in other countries 
in late October when New 
Zealand hosts a meeting of 
heads of narcotic enforcement 
agencies from the Far East 
region in Wellington. The 
four-day conference will attract 
up to 60 law enforcement of¬ 
ficers from 23 countries, in¬ 
cluding the People’s Republic 
of China. 

The New Zealand-Thai 
police liaison has undoubtedly 
proved useful, although it 
would be Btretching probability 
to suggest that the presence in 
Thailand of an official New 
Zealand representative involv¬ 
ed in the industry that most 
embarrasses the host nation has 
helped forge closer links be¬ 
tween the two. 

But awareness of New 
Zealand is increasing, as 
Premier Prem'B visit confirm¬ 
ed. 

Although little hard news 
emerged from the visit, apart 
from the chicken-processing 
joint venture and news of a 
carpet-making proposal, 
Foreign Affairs officials regard 
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it as anorher important element 
m our increasing diplomatic 
and trading links with the 
region. 

In the international forum, 
the Thais arc grateful for our 
support on the Indochina 
dispute between Vietnam and 
Kampuchea, which also in¬ 
volves the Communist giants. 

In fact, the level of interest 
shown by the Thais in New 
Zealand has surprised some of¬ 
ficials. The Prime Minister’s 
visit followed just six months 
after a similar visit by the Thai 
Foreign Minister. 

Said one official: "We’re get¬ 
ting a very liberal share of Thai 
attention. The relationship is a 
really good one.” 

The official admitted that in 
the past New Zealand has not 
gone out of iis way to focus on 
Thailand as an economic unit 
in (he Asian scene, although we 


do have u full embassy in 
Bangkok. 

Bui that could change, given 
Thailand’s increasing interest 
in us, our growing trade with 
the region as a whole, the joint 
venture into chicken¬ 
processing and a hint from the 
visit that an air agreement may 
be forthcoming. 

For example, recent trade 
figures show that Asia now ac¬ 
counts for some 27.5 per cent 
ol our total trade, with Japan 
our top trading partner. As 
well, prospects for future trade 
into the region are very promis¬ 
ing. 

Thailand is an integral part 
of the area, particularly as a 
member of the five-state 
Association ufSouth-east Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). 

As well, it appears poised 
now in participate fully in the 
remarkable economic develop¬ 
ment that has transformed 


much of the region over the last 
(wo decades. 

Japan, Korea, Taiwan and 
Singapore have performed 
economic miracles. Malaysia is 
beginning to edge up the same 
development ladder. And, ac¬ 
cording to one ministry official, 
Thailand now appears ready to 
get a foothold on the ladder. 

It can only be in New 
Zealand’s interests to get a 
similar foothold into the Thai 
economy at this stage. 

One area in which useful 
links could be developed is 
energy exploitation. Just two 
weeks before Prem arrived in 
Auckland, natural gas from the 
gulf of Thailand began flowing 
to two power stations in 
Bangkok. 

Like New Zealand, the gas is 
a critical dement in the coun¬ 
try's development plans. 
Thailand and New Zealand 
b'Hh rely heavily (in Thailand's 


case almost exclusively) on im¬ 
ported fuel. Both are in¬ 
vestigating energy development 
for fuel and feedstock uses in 
downstream industries. 

The Thai party asked the 
Ministry of Energy for infor¬ 
mation about our own plans 
and experiences with the Maui 
field. At this stage, however, 
the interest in more towards 
sharing experiences raihcr than 
firm joint development pro¬ 
posals. 

The Thais have also been im¬ 
pressed by New Zealand par- 
licipaiion in geothermal 
development in the Philippines 
and asked aboui exploitation of 
a geothermal field of their own. 

But the Thai field proved loo 
small and too ami for economic 
electricity production. 

While that idea ran oui of 
steam, others will undcmbiedly 
fire the inuigiiunion as cuntau 
increases. 
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.(Win Falcon was 

gMll Naw Zealand’s best 

selling ute, Now, Ford have 
made the best even better. The secret 
^ Is a new aluminium cylinder head which 

weighs a full 22kg less than Its Iron predecessor. Add 
to that the superior thermal conductivity of aluminium 
over that of Iron and you've got an incredibly efficient 

vehicle. 

One that moves you like a full-blooded "6", with the fuel 
Intake of a “4 . While others guzzle, Falcon just sipsl 
NEW ALLOY HEAD ECONOMY AND 
PERFORMANCE. 

The driveability; and responsiveness of Falcon’s engine Is 
better than ever. A substantial torque Increase in the low 
engine rpm range means low speed cliy/suburban louring fuel 
economy Is Improved by up lo 8 %. You can expect fuel 
consumption at around 9.4 l/i OOkrp (30mpg).. 


HBJlU electronic 

ignition 

You can count on this new standarc 
feature to give you a more reliable start even 
time, and maintain engine tune over long periods. The 
; spark plug Is dose lo the centre of the cylinder for more 
efficient fuel ignition. 

NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON — MORE V1RILIT1 
THAN EVER! 

In the interests of fuel economy we have made some 
positive engine Improvements. 

But the Innate power and character of Falcon remains. 
The sleek lines. The spacious glass area. The heavy dut 
sleel lloor. Limited-slip dm. Quartz halogen headlamps. The 
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First New Zealand Release... « 
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Analysing annual accounts: Airwork NZ Ltd 



by Klaus Sorensen 

AIRWORK NZ Ltd is the sort 
of company that makes you 
wonder why anyone would 
want to invest in it. 

No ofFence, mind you, it’s 
just that the risks of investment 
in aviation rarely seem to 
justify the rewards. 

Companies like Airwork are 
reliant on the fortunes of the 
agricultural industry for the 
successful operation of their 
topdressing activities, and their 
sales of new aircraft with a high 
capital cost, are very reliant on 
a buoyant economy. 

Apart from that, there is a 
greater risk of crashes, involv¬ 
ing topdressing aircraft and 
helicopters, because of the par¬ 
ticular nature of this branch of 
aviation. 

Airwork and companies like 
it just don’t seem to have many 
attractions — apart from any 
third-level airline aspirations 
they might be nurturing, 

The latest March 31 1981 
Airwork annual report docs lit¬ 
tle to dispel the preconceptions 
about the company. Its 
economically presented run¬ 
down on the year gives the im¬ 
pression that aviators are men 
of few words — even Airworks 
auditors seem more com¬ 

municative. 

The company has just come 
through one of its worst trading 
periods, the dividend has been 
cut, and prospects for the cur¬ 
rent year appear uncertain. The 
directors are less than forth¬ 
coming on the degree of 

recovery (if any) that share¬ 

holders can expect this year. 

But in places the company 
has provided a surprisingly 


good level of disclosure — even 
if it leaves shareholders in the 
dark in others. 

The point is that someone 
thinks Airwork is o good invest¬ 
ment — namely Brierley In¬ 
vestments and one A Hubbard 
of Timaru who have both 
bought 20 per cent of the share¬ 
holdings — and the rest of the 
shareholders should be asking 
the question: why? 

Brierley, in its typical 
fashion, isn’t telling anyone (at 
least publicly) what its inten¬ 
tions are towards Airwork, and 
the aviation industry in 
general. 

Since A Hubbard is presum¬ 
ably a private investor, there is 
no pressure on him to tell the 
world why he bought 20 per 
cent of Airwork. So that leaves 
the company itself. 

In view of the recent trading 
loss, the reorganisation of com¬ 
pany activities, 3nd the absence 
of any apparent attractions in 
the asset lucking department, 
the directors of Airwork should 
tell shareholders what their 
theories arc on the sudden in¬ 
vestment interest in the com¬ 
pany. 

But as it is, the Airwork 
directors seem to lcel share¬ 
holders will be siitTicicnily 
satisfied with the knowledge 
that relations between the new 
investors and the existing in¬ 
terests appear cordial enough, 
and that it was Airwork who in¬ 
vited the two new shareholders 
to nominate board represen¬ 
tatives. 

Some Airwork shareholders 
may recall Brierley In¬ 
vestments Ltd has previously 
shown an interest in aviation — 
it built up a shareholding in the 


Meat deal to Syria lost 


by Warren Berryman 

NEW Zealand has lost to 
Uruguay a 2000-tonne $4.3 
million sheep meat tender to 
Syria. 

Mathias Meats bid for the 
Syrian contract but the 
Uruguayans won the tender 
with a price $200 a tonne less 
than ours, 

Some months ago Mathias 
acted for the Meat Marketing 
Corporation to bid in Syria. 


The corporation was reluctant 
to post the bonds required by 
the Syrians and the contract 
went to Australia. It is under¬ 
stood that Australia failed to 
supply. 

This time Mathias went into 
the Syrian market on its own. 
Its tender price was rather 
high, because the mixed grades 
of lamb required are in short 
supply here at this time of the 
season. 


formerly listed James Aviation 
and tried to take the company 
over. 

Brierley’s initial stake ap¬ 
peared to unnerve the control¬ 
ling interests of James, and a 
private company was set up 
which made a takeover bid for 
James. When Brierley saw it 
could not succeed with its bid, 
it sold out and presumably in¬ 
vested its profit from the James 
transaction in Airwork. 

Though their famines have 
been stable in the last Tour 
years, the aviation companies 
have tended to demonstrate a 
rather cyclical earnings pattern 
over a longer term. 

The question which this 
raises is whether the directors 
of a company such as Airwork 
arc primarily responsible for 
ensuring that shareholders’ 
dividends arc paid regularly 
and exhibit satisfactory growth, 
or whether their primary 
responsibility is to operate as 
successfully as possible in the 
industry they find themselves. 

To achieve the former end, 
companies like Airwork would 
have to restructure and diver¬ 
sify into other more stable earn¬ 
ing areas, while in the latter 
scenario it would be up to the 
shareholders to take the conse¬ 
quences of any Hue Illations in 
the company’s trading. 

Airwork doesn’t appear to he 
about to rush into investment 
in any unrelated areas, but it 
docs seem to recognise the need 
for more stability in earnings. 

Chairman John Brazier ex¬ 
plains in his review that the 
company has moved to restruc¬ 
ture its topdressing operation 
by setting up a new company in 
which Airwork will hold a 25 
per cent equiry. 

As reported, Airwork’s net 
loss for the March 31, 1981 
year was $225,182, and the 
dividend for the year was 
reduced from 15 per cent to 10 
per cent. 

Brazier says a number of ex¬ 
ternal factors combined to 
cause “a further downturn in 
aviation activities, thus causing 
the very difficult trading condi¬ 
tions leading to the loss of prof¬ 
itability.” 

The most significant was the 
increase in the price or aviation 
fuel to 84 cents a litre, the col¬ 
lapse of the helicopter meat 
recovery programme and a fur- 


This is not an 
original advertisement. 

It was copied, and then that 
copy copied, and then that copy 
copied before being sent here 
for publication. 
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ther reduction in aerial top¬ 
dressing, coupled with the 
growth or co-operative units. 

“These changes have been 
reflected in lower material and 
spares sales, an almost com¬ 
plete cessation of helicopter 
component overhaul work and 
a big reduction in engine 
overhauls, the latter made 
worse in this year by an exten¬ 
sion uf allowed engine life be¬ 
tween overhaul for the Lycom¬ 
ing 400 hp engine. 

"In recognising that no early 
change can be expected in these 
traJing conditions a number uf 
steps have already been taken 
to improve profitability. A ma¬ 
jor step lias been the restructur¬ 
ing of our topdressing division 
by the establishment with ef¬ 
fect from August I, 1981 of a 
new company, Airwork 
Agricultural Aviation Ltd, in 
equal partnership with three 
oilier organisations, to provide 
a combined strength which we 
are confident can meet the 
challenges which today con¬ 
front the Kipdrcssing 
industry.” 




The bulk of the loss seems to 
have come from the servicing 
and engineering division, judg¬ 
ing by Brazier's account. 

"For the first time in Air- 
work's history of over 40 years 
our aviation engineering 
department failed to be pro¬ 
fitable. This was caused by the 
decrease in flying as a result of 
the increase in fiiel prices and 
the collapse of the helicopter 
industry meat recovery market 
which in some cases reduced 
the Hying hours by 60 per 
cent.’’ 

The profit and loss account 
gives a good breakdown of both 
sales and costs nnd expenses. 

Total sales were tip 19,3 per 
cent, from $7.5 million to $8.9 
million (though these figures 
include imcr-cniupany sales or 
$1.1 million and $995,000 
respectively), which includes a 
4 per cent fall in engineering 
services and sales, from $4.7 
milli «hi to $4.2 million, and an 
almost doubled turnover from 
aircraft sales and operations, 
from $2 million to $3.9 million. 

The cost of sales ruse 27.3 
per cent, from S7.3 million to 


$9.3 million — resulting in a 
pre-tax loss of $279,484. 

Included in the cost of sales 
was a 41 per cent increase in 
imports of aircraft and spares, 
from $2.8 million to $3.9 
million (presumably relating to 
the doubled aircraft sales and 
operations figure). 

The other major increases in 
costs were wages, salaries and 
superannuation, up from $1.5 
million to $1.7 million, and in¬ 
terest on fixed loans, which was 
doubled at $231,645 
($122,908). 

The balance sheet shows a 
fall in shareholders' funds from 
$1.4 million to $1.2 million. 
Term liabilities were up, from 
$1.1 million to $2.1 million, 
after a big increase in 
unsecured advances, of which 
total liabilities due after one 
year amounted to $1 million, 
compared with $597,000 in 
1980. 

Total current liabilities were 
up from $2.5 million to $3.1 
million, including an increase 
in trade creditors and accrued 
charges, from $770,1100 to SI 
million. 

The main criticism of the 
report is that there are no 
details on the company’s sub¬ 
sidiaries, their activities, 
numbe: of planes owned, what 
they are engaged in, and how 
many aircraft the company sold 
during the year. 

The auditors have nigged the 
accounts because of the inclu¬ 
sion of inier-coiupaiiy sales in 
the total sales figure. 
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Political advertising 


Admark 


Selling their wares — to the wary and the weary 


by Grcv Wiggs 

IT seems reasonable to assert 
ihat the principles which apply 
to all commercial advertising 
should, in the main, hold good 
with party political advertising. 
Yet, looking at the spring flush 
of electioneering advertising, it 
is difficult to see the parallel. 

What is the target audience 
for any political party? 

Obviously, affiliates of op¬ 
posing parlies, deeply involved 
and loyal to the core, are not 
going to be affected by any 
advertising rhetoric except 
their own. 

And, though devoted sup¬ 
porters may get a charge from 
their own party's declarations. 


they are not going to produce 
one additional vote. 

So the swingers and the 
“don’t knows” must be the 
principal target group. And 
they, too, are divided into 
demographic segments. 

It is hard to see in the early 
political advertising much 
evidence of messages directed 
to specific targets. It may 
follow at a later phase. 

Currently we are seeing a 
broad scatter-gun attack, except 
for a National Party ad, refer¬ 
red to later, where the 
geography of newspaper cir¬ 
culation has been used to por¬ 
tray the regional candidates. 

It has been a strongly held 
tenet of advertising and selling 


that it never pays to knock your 
competitor. It is even barred in 
commercial advertising by 
rigid codes of practice. 

The argument goes that if 
you feel ii necessary to 
disparage your rival, then 
perhaps your own case isn't as 
good as it might be. By knock¬ 
ing him you advertise him and 
demonstrate his importance. 
You spend time and space and 
money abusing him when you 
could have been using those 
resources to promote your own 
cause. 

But political advertising 
seems largely to consist of a 
party punch-up. 

Why is knocking copy such 


lYDUR FUTURE IS GROWING 
I BETTER EVERY DAY. 
LABOUR AND SOCIAL CREDIT 
■ WANTTHATTOSTOP." ■ 
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jHow Labour will take the gamble 
of our future. - , 



an important component of 
electioneering advertising? If 
it’s not helpful in selling com¬ 
modities why should it be cftec- 
ive with political ideas? 


"National’s mess. Labour's 
answer,” screams the Labour 
Party headline. 

“Your future is growing hel¬ 
ler every day. Labour and 






TIMEFUES. 


, rm Which weekly news magazine connects with so many overseas travellers’ 
<o°% of our readers have travelled overseas in the last 12 months and 51% plan to 
travel overseas in the next 12 months.) 

crQiK w f k *y news magazine takes off with so many credit card holders? 

(o8% of our readers are regular users of credit cards) 

That’s right , . h !TIME ekly " eWS magazine lands with the hi S hest weekly circulation? 
Survey of Time New Zealand primary readers by Erdos & Morgan, Aug-Oct., 1979. 
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Social Credit want that 
stop,” the National 
declaims in big, black cap. 

Which brings us to sooth, 
copy-writing doctrine ... 
need lor credibility. 

If you can’t accept theadv«. 
using claim, if it chalba 
your beliefs or your common 
sense, then it will be rejected. 

Take the National Pam 
headline above. It \\i m l 
means that Labour and So5 
Credit want to stop your future 
growing better. Is it credible? 
Docs it even make sense? 

_ In the Labour Party copy« 
lind the flai assertion, "Labour 
will restore full employment." 
Full employment means tha 
everyone who wants to wod 
will have a job. 

Full employment n b 
" training” or "assistance d » 
job-hunting". So Labour 5 ** 
promising what no oito 
government in the world to 
been able to achieve, Is 11 
believable? 

National copy promiiti 
“development of our natun! 
energy resources hand-in-hiEi 
with expansion of our id 
tionnl farming industries « 
provide growth which is wa> 
tial to our future well-being." 

Labour copy condemns. “A: 
a direct result of Natiorufi 
neglect, more and more nwa 
are withering as scores offc 
lories are closing «» 
thousands of jobs are f«- 
moneiuly lost.” 

Arc liicy talking about itf 
same country? 

The only Social Credit d 
we’ve seen lately predictably 
deals with lhe current hffldfc! 
of finances. 

lit an ad addressed to fanners 
it asks, “What’s so grew about 
n system that puts rite eamiflP 
of primary industries in peto> 
nent hock to financial intereso 
that New Zealand can’t « 
won’t control?” 

Bui the main thrust of tw» 
is to invite coupon response fa 
1 he selling of the 
political booklets. It 1 * *$7 
1 rick if you con persuade v 
electorate to buy your 
propaganda. , 

Ii would seem that, up » 
now, no pnny has beff 
ccssful in making in 
policy as dear or accept* 
it would like. 

So there Is need for 
spell-out of policy 
of advertising. . y 

II isn’t porfbh 
pages, to sell a 
political manifesto. Bu* 

were devoted primarily^ 

policy, advertising 1 

sent the approprWjS; 
to the selected target 
a progressive manner- 

There are a lot <»$0 

“The oid **+£ 

“The customer« not s 
It’s your wife. Or yo^ 

1_1 1 “ «... 



The pursuit 
of pleasure 

by Grev Wiggs 
THE Evening Post headline 
was specific. "PM blames TV 
for youth’s ‘hedonistic world’.” 

The lead-in read, "Young 
people are being invited by 
advertising into a hedonistic 
world, according to the Prime 
Minister, Mr Muldoon.” 

It looked like the sort of 
roundhouse swing at advertis¬ 
ing that would raise the hackles 
of any macho advertising man. 

But what did the Prime 
Minister really say? 

"We see and hear commer¬ 
cial blandishments aimed at 
young people, and not too sub¬ 
tly at that; they are sort of be¬ 
ing invited into a hedonistic 
world where there is no men¬ 
tion of the future, only of the 
allures of the present. I do not 
wonder that so many of them 
are confused, misguided, misl¬ 
ed and getting into all sorts nf 
trouble which, like all had 
news, makes the headlines.“ 

He then went on to refer to 
the great majority of youth who 
were going quietly about their 
ways studying or taking rhe 
first steps in their careers. 

Later in the speech, made at 
the opening of new head¬ 
quarters of the Wellington 
Youth for Christ movement, he 
referred to a decline in moral 
standards among a minority of 
young folk and blamed the 
pressures they had been sub- 
levied to. 

“I refer to violence on televi¬ 
sion and in motion pictures, rhe 
moral standards and language 
of some plays and films in 
which abnormal behaviour is 
presented as being the norm; 
the anarchist lyrics of some 
types of rock music and the 
flagrantly suggestive nature of 
some cinema advertisements.” 

In a final reference to adver¬ 
tising he said, "Youth is sub¬ 
ject to the enticements of liquor 
and cigarette advertising but 
young people do not brew or 
sell liquor, or grow tobacco. 

“I do not object to the 
freedom to adverdse liquor or 
tobacco; I just think such 
messages as advertising tries to 
convey should be directed at 
the adult world where people 
have, or should have, mature 
judgment and be able to weigh 
the pros and cons of indulgence 
and make up their own minds. 

We asked the president of the 
Association of Accredited 
Advertising Agencies, Jim 
Belich, to comment on the 
reported speech. 

“The Prime Minister’s 
speech notes show that Mr 
Muldoon didn't actually blame 
television — the headline was 
somewhat misleading,” said 
Belich. “He blamed the 
violence of programmes on TV 
and motion pictures. 

"I tend to agree though many 
of society’s ills are much more 
complex and deeper than mere¬ 
ly our mass media or even 
violence in programmes. 

"The Prime Minister’s 
reference to ‘commercial blan¬ 
dishments’ is wider than mere¬ 
ly advertising, perhaps even 
wide enough to encompass 
political* and other blan¬ 
dishments. 

‘There can be argument as 
to the social value of this or that 
Product or service; thiB is deter¬ 
mined not by advertising but 
b y society as a whole.” 

. A® in many spheres sdvertis- 
,n g is not immune to extremes 
and excesses, Belich conceded, 
out a careful examination 
would show that the; ratio of 
warts" in advertising is much 
lower than 'in many other pro¬ 
fessions and industries though 
more highly visible. 

‘‘The standards and rules 
which apply in advertising -i- 


largely self-imposed and volun¬ 
tary — are quite stringent. In 
addition to copious legislation 
and regulation, the advertising 
industry has imposed on itself a 
set of standards and codes of 
practice. I do believe wc try as 
hard as any industry to stay 
within generally accepted social 
norms.” 

Other advertising men res¬ 
ponded to the implications of 
the phrase "commercial blan¬ 
dishments”. 

“I don’t agree that advertis¬ 
ing presents a hedonistic 
world,” said Campaign Adver¬ 
tising partner Terry Christie. 
“Materialistic, if you like, but 
isn't that what capitalism is all 
about? Advertising is a mirror 
of society. It follows trends, not 
sets them." 

Gurney Nagle Advertising's 
Ken Gurney made the point 
that agencies are highly respon¬ 
sible people with a duty to both 
client and public. Advertising 
is directed to specific target au¬ 
diences. "I can’t think of any 
liquor or cigarette advertising 
that offends in the direction in¬ 
dicated." 

Ogilvy & Mather's chairman, 
Mike Robinson, pointed out 
that the advertising industry is 
extremely well regulated in 
terms of its own self-discipline. 
"The codes governing liquor 
and tobacco advertising ex¬ 
clude the possibility of ex¬ 
ploiting young people," he 
said. 

“1 also believe that advertis¬ 
ing encourages young people 
into the mainstream of society 
by establishing goals and 
rewards which are obtainable 
by hard work," lie added. 

The violence shown on 
television and cinema and its 
effect on young children is not 
an appropriate subject for com¬ 
ment by this column. 

We merely include a quota¬ 
tion from the book Children and 
Screen Violence (University of 
Queensland Press) by Dr 
Patricia Edgar, senior lecturer 
and foundation chairperson at 
the Centre for the Study of 
Educational Communication 
and Media in the School of 
Education at La Trobe Univer¬ 
sity. 

After conducting research on 
hundreds of Australian 
children she concludes: 

“In the study reported in this 
book, I found that the children 
in the sample made more 
sophisticated discriminations 
about mass media content than 
many people assume children 
are capable of. It was dear that 
violence per se was not disturb¬ 
ing to children. They inter¬ 
preted violence within the ac¬ 
cepted conventions of the genre 
of each film. 

“It waB clear that each in¬ 
dividual’s perceptions of film 
and television content depend¬ 
ed upon that individual’s uni¬ 
que experience and view of the 
world. 

"It was clear that the 
children saw and interpreted 
content differently from the 
adult viewers who were involv¬ 
ed in the study. Different 
^ things assumed importance for 
both groups. 

“The research indicates we 
need ro study the things 
children say are disturbing to 
them, not what we as adults 
think will be disturbing to 
children. Children have a 
perspective that is often sur¬ 
prisingly different." 


The adze 
column 

by Grev Wiggs 

THE Cossack brand of men’s 
toiletries is certainly not one of 
the up-market, ranges. But 
when, even in • fun, you 


associate its use with a convict, 
what does that do for the prod¬ 
uct image? In TV-land, docs 
guilt by association apply? 

* * * 

NOTHING to do with the 
tour. But it is mildly irritating 
to find in a South African Air¬ 


ways ad in Readers Digest 
(“15th year in New Zealand”) 
references such as a dinner 
costing “about two thirds 
Australian prices’’ and 
“weather as mild as an 
Australian spring”. 

We thought only the 


Americans believed that New 
Zealand was an Australian ap¬ 
purtenance. 

* * * 

IN the same issue, a deft timing 
device. Three consecutive 
right-hand pages for Pcnfolds 
Wines in the same week as the 


prospectus was launched. 

The Pcnfolds news story that 
broke the same week provided 
a challenge to the good reports 
the issue originally received. It 
will be interesting to observe 
the company's PR handling of 
the contretemps. 


Corbans 

seal.. 









a reflection of your good taste. 

Corbans Premium Seal is much more than mere decoration. 

It is your assurance that every bottle has been vinted from grapes alone, 
thereby meeting the highest winemaking standards set. down under statute in 1980.* 

The significance of Corbans Premium Seal is. obvious to your palate. 

Clean, crisp and fruity whites. Soft and mellow reds. 

Premium wines in every respect. 

! ♦ H.M. Government regulations April 1980/73. 

Corbans Premium seal-the envy of other winemakers. 


CPS2IS i£> Copy/igHI 1981. Cortsam Wines Lunligd. 
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Welcome fo Fbcrfic Class 



Air New Zealand's Pacific Class. Not 
quite_ First Class, but almost. Created for 
individuals who like individual service. 

A spacious 16-seat cabin that 
hard-pressed business people will find 
conducive to in-flight work. A quiet roomy 
'club’ where they can make up some of that 
precious work-time they might be losing. 
Or, if ahead, where they can relax and 
watch a movie! 

Pacific Class has its own galley. 

And, of course, its own cabin attendant, 
expanded menu and complimentary wines 
from the extensive wine list. 

Pacific Class, with just 16 seats on the 
upper deck, brings new prestige and 
comfort to the business traveller for little 
more than the normal economy fare 
What’s more, Pacific Class travellers enjoy 


special check-in facilities, access to the 
Air New Zealand’s VIP lounge at most 
airports, and their luggage tagged 
'priority baggage’. 

However travel-experienced you thin! 

_m i i i u • _ i _ 4-1* 


cAua, space, reiaxea aunospnere ana sp^ 
service of Air New Zealand’s unique Padi 
Class. 

Experience Air New Zealand Pacific 
Class - not quite First Class 
but the next best thing. 


Flytheflag 

The Pacific^ Number One 


5 s air neiu zeatana 
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How Grand Met keeps clinching fast deals 


by Richard Lambert 

GRAND Metropolitan, a 
multi-million British consumer 
and leisure group, has just 
snapped up Pan Ain’s Intercon¬ 
tinental hotel chain subsidiaries 
— in a deal clinched before 
potential rival bidders knew the 
hotels were on offer. 

Stanley Grinstead, 
managing-director of Grand 
Metropolitan, was contacted 
early in July by a middleman 
who offered to set up a meeting 
with the top management of 
Pan American World Airways. 
It seemed like a good idea. 

Sometime in the spring, the 
British group had started to 
think about the implications of 
the financial crisis in the 
world’s airline business. With 
lhe help of a United States in¬ 
vestment bank, it had made a 
study to determine which 
airline might be willing — or 
forced — to sell off potentially 
attractive assets. 

As a result, Grinstead flew to 
the United States on July 9 and 
told Pan Am that Grand 
Metropolitan could be in¬ 
terested in buying its Intercon¬ 
tinental Hotels subsidiary. Pan 
Am replied that h was not for 
sale, but agreed to make infor¬ 
mation -available about the 
business. 

After some delay, these 
details reached London on 
Tuesday August 11. And on 
the following Saturday, 
Grinstead was back on a plane 
to ihe United States, along with 
finance director Michael Orr 
and assistant managing director 
Clifford Smith. 

It was intended to be a brief 
meeting. Orr left his car in the 
short stay carpark and is now, 


GRAND Metropolitan has interests in New Zealand through a sub¬ 
sidiary, International Distillers and Vinters <!DV). 

IDV has a one-third interest with Lion and Tooheys Castlemein 
in 18 hotels formerly owned by the Challenge Corporation. 

Another Grand Metropolitan subsidiary, Britain's Express 
Dairies, wants to use this country’s dairying expertise particularly 
in making cream-based liquBurs. It hopes to use whey-based 
alcohol to make a range of liqueurs here under licence, link into a 
worldwide marketing network, and benefit from our export incen¬ 
tives. 

The intercontinental Hotal chain was a wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary of Pan Am. Pan Am has a majority shareholding and 
operates the 60 to 70 hotels world wide. 

Some of the hotels were owned outright, some owned In part, 
some franchised out. 

Auckland's Hotel Intercontinental, owned by Intercontinental 
Properties Ltd, is run by Vacation Hotels. Pan Am markets the 
hotel internationally and allows It to use Its intercommunications 
networks throughout the world. 

Pan Am originally had a large shareholding in the Hotel Intercon¬ 
tinental, but now has only a small share. 


according Lo Grinstead, trying 
to work out whether its value is 
greater than the parking 
charge. 

But the talks dragged on. 
Late on the Sunday evening, 
Grinstead made an ofler for In¬ 
tercom inemal to Pan Am’s 
chairman. This was accepted 
subject to ratification at 3 board 
meeting which was eventually 
held late in August. 

So file British company had 
mode a firm bid two days 
before Pan Am publicly an¬ 
nounced that it was planning to 
sell the hotels ns part of a deal 
with its bankers to provide 
some badly needed financial 
breathing space. US reports in¬ 
dicate that a queue of rival bid¬ 
ders has been left stranded at 
the starling gate. 

While other potential bidders 
were just beginning to think 
about the numbers Grand 
Metropolitan was already com¬ 
pleting details of the final con¬ 
tract, which was to be signed 


immediately after the Pan Am 
bourd meeting. 

“We were there before 
anyone else and able lo put a 
bid on the table at the right 
time,” says Grinstead. The fact 
that its offer could, with hick, 
be completed by the middle of 
the month was obviously im¬ 
portant to the badly pressed 
American sellers. 

It also helped that Grand 
Metropolitan was u foreign 
company. Pan Am could not af¬ 
ford to get snarled up in any of 
the ami-trust problems which 
might have followed a bill from 
a United States company. 

Even so, the board meeting 
lasted over five hours and did 
nni finish till after 7pm New 
York time. Contracts were ex¬ 
changed and three hours later 
the British executives were 
back on a plane. 

This kind of last-footed seiz¬ 
ing of opportunities is typical 
of a group which has been buy¬ 
ing other people’s businesses 


for 20 years and more. More 
than a decade ago, for instance, 
it launched a bid out of the blue 
for Express Dairies within 24 
hours of learning that it might 
be available. 

But what is really remarkable 
about Grand Metropolitan is 
the continuing pace of its ex¬ 
pansion. Whdeas many en¬ 
trepreneurial businesses tend to 
lose momentum when they 
reach comfortable middle age, 
this one just keeps on running. 

Although its annual sales last 
year exceeded $NZ5000 
million and its profits this year 
might near $400 million, before 
tax, the group still wanrs to get 
bigger. 

What is unusual, too, is the 
fact that it has maintained a 
respectable return on capital 
employed. This is in marked 
cuitirnsi with many of the ac¬ 
quisitive companies with which 
it used to be compared in the 
high-flying days of the early 
t97Lis. 

One explanation lies in its 
choice of takeover candidates. 
It has specialised in leisure and 
consumer product businesses 
with a strong property base, 
and lias largely avoided the pit- 
falls both of heavy manufactur¬ 
ing in Britain and of dealing in 
purely financial assets. 

If anything, the pace of ac¬ 


quisitions has hotted up during 
the last 18 months or so. 

Within that period, the 
group has paid nearly $600 
million for Liggett, the 
American drinks, tobacco and 
pet Toods business. 

Other deals have included ac¬ 
quiring control of London’s 
Palm Beach casino; buying 
Warner Holidays and a fast- 
food business in London; an in¬ 
vestment in the North Sea and 
another in Biogen, a 
biotechnology company. 

There seem to be three main 
reasons for this latest bid. In 
the first place, Intercontinental 
Hotels Corporation is seen to 
be an attractive and well 
managed business in its own 
right. 

Second, the diversification of 
Grand Metropolitan has front 
tile first been built around a 
solid core of hotels and catering 
companies. 

The third, and from Grand 
Metropolitan’s point of view 
the most important feature of 
the hotel chain, is ihui it was 
available. Although the oppor¬ 
tunity came soon after the first 
major step into the United 
States through the Liggett ac¬ 
quisition, it was the kind of 
deal which the British group 
just could not resist. 

In financial terms, the bid 


will have a significant impact 
on Grand Metropolitan’s 
balance sheet. Grinstead says 
that the net asset value of the 
hotels is significantly 
understated in Pan Am's books 
at SUS116.4 million. 

But although he is planning a 
revaluation of the six wholly 
owned properties, and will con¬ 
sider having formal valuation 
made of Intercontinental's 
management and lease ar¬ 
rangements, it is clear that the 
purchase price will still include 
a substantial amount for good¬ 
will. 

The acquisition will be 
financed through bank borrow¬ 
ings, which in turn will push 
the group’s gearing ratios up to 
quite a high level. 

Orr puts the scale of the bid 
into perspective by pointing 
mil ihat the group’s spending 
on fixed assets alone this year is 
approaching $450 million. And 
Grand Metropolitan has for 
some time been considering the 
idea of selling off sonic of its 
second line business both in 
Britnin and the United Smies. 

But Grand Metropolitan has 
raised more than S200 million 
in new equity during the last 
six years in lucl its growth am¬ 
bitions, and the t'ity is betting 
that sooner or later it will be 
back fur more. 


An investment that 
could be 



Phone 

thatlelex 

message 

Telex service is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Office's 24 hour 
Phonatelex' service operating nation-wide. 

Simply: 

• Call •Telegrams" (or if you are calling 
from outside a Chief Post Office 
telephone free calling area-dia! tolls) 

• Ask for ’Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it to be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber and post you a copy 

• Its almost like having telex in your office 

Phonatelex 
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C2 Telecoms 


Limited 

P.0. Box 3321. Auckbcd. Tafcpboqe 
10-H Hotnon Siretl, AucWtnd Tck* 
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The 1981 Budget — a look at some of the fine print Recording industry makes play for Govt’s ear on tax 


THE 1981 Budget surfaced on 
July 9 but has since become 
submerged by other events. It 
has been called many things — 
a document for our times; a 
Claytons Budget — the sort 
you are having when you are 
not having one; 'an airport 
Budget — written between 
Bights. 

You can take your pick and 
your definition will depend on 
your point of view. It is not my 
intention to disclose my views 
or attempt to alter yours. The 
aim is to provide a brief 
background review with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on the taxa¬ 
tion aspects. 

The basic purpose of any 
Budget is to plot the path ahead 
for the party in power showing 
many but not all of the steps 
along the way. It used to set out 
the year’s financial targets in 
full detnil but this has long 
since changed and perhaps it is 


more exciting to have some sur¬ 
prises in store. 

There are some basic con¬ 
flicts of expectations surround¬ 
ing the Budgetj with different 
community groups looking for 
either increased expenditure in 
their area or extra rax saving 
measures. 

Whatever their different 
wishes, all taxpayers agree on 
one point; taxation is too high 
and must come down. For 
many and perhaps most in the 
community there was little in 
the Budget by way of tax relief 
and smokers and drinkers have 
found they are now con¬ 
tributing more to tax revenue. 

While all may agree they 
want to pay less in tax, no one 
seems prepared to give up the 
benefits wliich they gain from 
Government expenditure. 
They argue about the size of 
their slice of the national cake 
rather than how to increase the 


This article was specially written for National Business Review by 
David Underwood, a member of ths taxation committee of the 
New Zealand Society of Accountants. Underwood — and, from 
time to time, othBr nominees of the Society of Accountants — will 
provide e regular column for the advice of NBR readers. 

The society has undertaken to have its experts examine any 
query by readers of matters raised in these columns. 


size of the whole cake so all can 
have more. 

It should be possible to 
achieve this and tax reform at 
the same time. We all have our 
pet ideas on how it can be done 
and perhaps we should send 
them to the Income Tax 
Review Committee. But back 
ro the Budget. 

International trade has 
always been a major element of 
New Zealand’s economy. The 
changes in our trading patterns 
in recent years plus the high 
price increases in basic raw 
commodities which we have to 
import have made the develop¬ 


ment and aggressive marketing 
of our exports all the more im¬ 
portant. 

That we must export more is 
disputed by none but what is 
debated is how it should be 
achieved and what role should 
be played by tax incentives. 

Export tax incentives have 
been an important element in 
the development of our 
manufactured exports in the 
past several years and they have 
also provided a domestic 
benefit by encouraging local 
manufacturers to expand their 
businesses and employ more 
New Zealand labour. 



rreacnmgi© 

The Converted 


_, _ f ¥ ou rc hav,n B u devil of “ job getting your 
CNG or LPG-converted vehicles working faithfully 
here’s the answer to your prayers. Dual-Curve Ignition’ 
Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition does wonder- 
ous things — it helps improve the running efficiency of 
engines operating on both CNG and Petrol, and L'PG 
ana Petrol. 


In the beginning, a vehicle operating on both 

E elrol and gaseous fuels could not work at full capncity 
ccause of the compromise spark liming required to 
fire the gas fuel. This compromise enn cause increased 
consumption of both fuels and could lead to serious 
damage to the vehicle’s engine. 

Now thnl Du a!-Curve Ignition is here, those 
problems are gone! Dual-Curve Ignition allows the 
vehicle to run on petrol exactly as it did prior to the gas 


“ 0n ~ w | th *be same power, performance and 
fuel economy. And when the vehicle is opera line on 
gas - either CNG or LPQ - the Du.l-CuKe IrK 

,ca L y “ djUStS lhe en B me s P ark liming, and in- 

SES3to£ - n2“ <e -“ eivc £ 

tion mean improved performance, more power auhe 
•tab and greater r"a„ge f ram . U pe5Ta nd ga S 

CjIa/LPO Sader 0 dKlridans ' ° r ““‘^ised 


dual electronic ignifion for alternative fuels 

CNG/PETROL & LPG/PETROL 

For farther information abopl Dual-Curve Ignition, write or telephone Autex International, PO Bait snd * m’ 

Telephone: Auckland (09) 773-269 or Wellington (04) 688-211 5 ’^. Auckland. 

(in J|K. 1U lull f » fall . .. u . .... * • 


Thus it was of major con¬ 
cern, in my opinion, that the 
Budget had no mention of mi 
extension to the present export 
tax incentive schemes beyond 
their present expiry date of 
March 31 19HS, while other tax 
incentive schemes were 
specifically mentioned and 
where necessary extended. 

More recently Deputy Fin¬ 
ance Minister Hugh Temple¬ 
ton hus hinted that the export 
incentive scheme may in tact 
not be extended beyond 19H5, 
This must leave the manufac¬ 
turing industry in a Mure of 
uncertainty and hinder new 
developments. 

As I said, other measures 
were covered and the Budget 
made specific reference to the 
forest industry. The Govern¬ 
ment has undertaken io carry 
out a searching review of the 
incentives and taxation conces¬ 
sions available to them. The 
Budget says ”while the existing 
incentives have undoubtedly 
helped to develop a strong plat¬ 
form for forestry exports, we 
shall consider whether 
assistance at its current level for 
the major units can continue to 
be justified." 

Loans for energy conserva¬ 
tion, extension of farm incen¬ 
tives, fishing incentives, 
regional and industrial develop¬ 
ment allowances were all refer¬ 
red to and extended for a fur¬ 
ther year Inn there was no ex¬ 
tension of the export incentive 
date. 

Export assistance comes in 
many and varied forms and will 
be the subject of u separale arti¬ 
cle. Needless to say all 
manufacturers and producers 
should consider 1 he* possibility 
of export ing mid I suggest you 
check with your accountant to 
see wlinl exporting can do lor 
New ZealaiKl while doing 
something for yourself. It can 
be an excellent example of "do¬ 
ing well by doing good”. 

Land Tax — There were 
some changes here which 
should produce un increase in 
taxation of approximately $21 
million. 11 your business land 
lias a Government valuation in 
excess of $17*5,000 then this 
will interest you. I suggest you 
check on your last rale demand 
as it should show the Govern¬ 
ment valuation of the land and 
you will then be ublc to check 
your total holding. Remember 
though it is only the Govern¬ 
ment valuation of the land that 
counts, not the improvements. 

Mortgage Interest - This 
concession may be of interest to 
you and it is bound to be of in¬ 
terest to some of your 
employees. It is designed as an 
end-of-year adjustment but 
anyone qualifying will be able 
to get a special tax code from 
the Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. The incentive does not 
come into effect until the 
necessary Finance Amendment 
Act has been through Parlia¬ 
ment so it may be some weeks 


before you cm appraBt4 
department. 

Homeownership 

T*-. The « 

worthwhile incentive and ni. 
sidy lor first homeawnetw 
should be brought to (heat 
nun of nil likely bencCs^ 
un your staff. The terms ht 
been altered in the Budgrm 
what has to he considtrtdt 
whether the benefits 
through delaying B puid& 
are ofTsct by the increasedcon 
of the house. That amwiia 
vary depending on the b 
dividual circumstances. 

Public Accounts - lb 
overall deficit in the public c- 
counts has increased ton 
$1027 million in 1979/80®$ 
proximately $500 mil fa 
stages to $2090 million lot 6 
1981/82 forecast. I presumtfii$ 
actual deficit this yearwillbt: 
line with the forecast whickb 
effectively doubled in tr. 
years. This is good or It! 
depending on your viewpc 
but whatever view it is e 
essential forecast for theoc 
try, which tno manybuii»g 
*io mu bother to do for lie 
own organisations. 

1 suggest you compart j?: 
pcrsonul or business fiiwa 
over the same period. Hr. 
about asking some sctidr; 
questions about your sik 
stuck, expenses, prof® 
creditors, debtors, overdo.*, 
working capital and, not fc 
least, your future prospects 

I mentioned earlier that it 
Budget outlined the paihahul 
with not all the steps sketched 
in. Since Budget night thep-- 
ture bus become dearer bj 
changes in the price of pud. 
changes in the price of LPG 
and tile appointment of the Me 
i law Task Force on tta tefo 
with a brief for an in^ 
report on December 7 sod 1 
limit re|K»rt by April 1982. 

Rub Mulduon, as Minister^ 
Finance, left us withabwt* 
two that he may nuke s® 
further changes in tax rtnt 
lures before (lie year’s end#: 

there would certainly be seep 
for adjustments. 

They might pro"*!*^ 
a higher rates relief deduct® 
or an improved in , Ief f _ 
dividend rebate. 
but ns a country we ce^ 
need to increase savings, 
tux reduction would 
flotionary than a wage Iw'T 

We also «iU 
Government’s suppk®^ 
estimates to come and iw? 
be expected 10 ®rr ^ c 

Government’s « 

than decrease * 

ing can be jusrUIcd^T^ * ■ 

flationary and ; 

public enemy • 

now. 


If you have not. alt#? w 
so you should ^ : 

determine what efcctj rfr : 

ulng and increasing ^ • 
Ration will have ' . | 
business. ,v. . . i • 
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TMs compact office space bf 900 f<( v. . 
become available. ' ; 

Bright and airy It Is situated dn.tlie fcscoOfl 
9S Queen St, Auckland. . --v 
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Enquiries to Auckland Rto: 

WRIGHT PROPERTIES 
Box 721, AubMantf 


by Peter Isaac 
and Richard Fletcher 

THE Recording Industry 
Association is making a con¬ 
certed, and perhaps final, effort 
to make its message music to 
the Government’s ears. It 
wants the 40 per cent sales tax 
on the wholesale price of 
records abolished. 

The association, which acts 
for all the recording companies, 
can at last hit the high notes it 
has always sought during its 
long six-year campaign: New 
Zealand manned bands making 
the chart action where it really 
counts — overseas. 

With Split Enz figuring in 
both the United States and 
British charts and Mi-Sex just a 
few decibels behind, the 
recording association is op¬ 
timistic. 

These bands arc contracted 
to Australion companies. Split 
Buz is contracted to Australian 
Mushroom Records. Virtually 
none of their success on the 
stages of the world returns to 
New Zealand. The $3 million 
royalties of such expatriate 
Kiwis lodge in Australia. 

The recording industry here 
wants to be in a position where 
it can use its own resources to 
finance these groups around 
the world ui a time when 
Australasia seems to have been 
discovered musically in the 
northern hemisphere. 

The problem now is that the 
recording industry here is not 
really a “recording" industry at 
all. Rather, it is a promotional 
and distribution industry. Its 
share here of New Zealand 
recordings is only 15 per cent. 
This becomes significant when 
you consider that New 
Zealand's current account for 
annual overseas royalty pay¬ 
ments is some S8 million — a 
huge invisible import, in effect. 

The other slightly less clear 
cut message from the recording 
industry is un the quotas issue. 
Australia is a haven for local 
production because of laws 
which insist that 30 per cent of 
airtime is given over to local 
music. 

Local warblers are given no 
such encouragement and must 
compete with the rest of the 
world. They are at the mercy of 
the charily of local programme 
managers who are fearful oflos- 
ing ratings by confronting 
listeners with home-grown 
recordings. 

The 40 per cent sales tax was 
imposed by the last Labour 
Government. After some early 
enthusiasms on total abolition 
the Labour Party has become 
rather hard to pin down on its 
policy. 

The trouble arose For the 
recording industry when it ap¬ 
peared to go underground as 
far ns New Zealand recordings 
were concerned following the 
end of the Loxene Golden Disc 
era in the late 1960s. 


The recording companies 
continued to record local 
material, especially ethnic and 
special interest music at the 
rate of one new disc every two 
or three days. 

But the absence of local stars 
in the Shane mould, lor exam¬ 
ple, indicated that the industry 
had given up on local record¬ 
ings. So the industry was stop¬ 
ped with what amounts to a 
penally tax for too much im¬ 
porting — and too little local 
development. 

Now, of course, the industry 
runs into another problem — 
the Government's avowed 
policy of boosting indirect taxa¬ 
tion as it whittles the top off 
PAYE. 


The office 
of the 
future has 
a key 


Basically, the recording com¬ 
panies want the same privileges 
enjoyed by the film industry. 
No lax — and plenty of help. 
"At the moment,” grumbles 
Recording Industry Associa¬ 
tion chief executive Fred Smith 
“all we get is hindrance." 

The association has released 
a "Strategy for Development", 
spelling out the industry’s "no¬ 
growth” revenue situation, 
nuw I.I* prices have iust broken 
SB). 

But development witliiu the 
industry has been steady with 
more than 20 independent 
record labels. Many of them 
are small operations, with 
distribution agreements with 
the larger companies. 


One with lour singles in the 
top 511 at the same time, com¬ 
peting with overseas produc¬ 
tions, is Simon Grigg’s Pro¬ 
peller Records. It has sold 15U0 
copies of one single, which has 
topped the charts, half the 
number needed to break even 
on production costs. 

Currently Propeller and 
Festival Records, its dis¬ 
tributing agent, are putting out 
feelers for overseas release, in 
Britain or Australia. 

Propeller, like many ot the 
small labels, is run on a shoe¬ 
string. Grigg said his main in¬ 
come came from managing a 
band and others running 
smaller labels regard it as more 
a hobbv than a business. 


Some have produced LPs, 
and some of the major com¬ 
panies have gone into LP pro¬ 
duction aimed at the export 
market. Polygram is believed to 
have spent a substantial sum on 
producing one LP primarily for 
the overseas market. Stewart 
Ruhrn, of Polygram, said his 
company’s local strategy was to 
spend a proportion of earnings 
on local talent and had facilities 
to record up to an international 
standard. 

In the past five years, Rubin 
said. Polygram bad not conic 
up with an act that could com¬ 
pete with Australian acts 
(possibly because many migrate 
tu Australia to try their luck), 
but he thought Dave McCart¬ 


ney’s new album would. Mc¬ 
Cartney has had une promotion 
tour in Australia and the full 
band planned a tour later this 
year. 

New Zealand recording com¬ 
panies claim that to get the 
local product on radio station 
playlists here still requires gim¬ 
micks, such as getting as many 
of the artist’s friends as possible 
to buy the record — local charts 
■are based on local retail sales — 
so the stations will notice u. 
Other ploys include capitalis¬ 
ing on a band’s following in 
local night dubs or pubs, and 
getting film clips nude for one 
of the local television pop pro¬ 
grammes. 

Hut the biggest burden is tax. 


Meet the VIP of VHS 


Sharp. In and out in front for home video entertainment. 


If you've l Ken cyel ml ling what's 

ciirretillv available in home virion 
VA fV/** units, you!! know 
A '/ 1 * ' I »nlrv-fidy that VHS is 
J lj\J the suiwrinr system. 

But you won't have seen anything 
to mutch the effei-tive anil enjoynMi- 
kt-hnival wi/.unity of the now Sharp 
\’€ *-77iin video n.iurrii-r'plavcr — the 

V.l.l*. of VMS. _ 

Out in Front _ 

First, it’s a front-loader. Almost 
unique on the New Zealand market 
to date. Certainly unique in its price 
category. 

Sharp VC-7700 receives your video 
cassette smoothly, almost gratefully. 
Nestles it gently, automatically, into 
the playing position. 

Dust can’t follow or penetrate. 
There’s no way. From then on, its 
operation is so ample and foolproof, 


a 1 0 old child mold figure it nut. 

Suporsuarcher __ 

A totally exclusive feature — 
Sharps patented Automatic 
EYtigramme I junto Device (APLl.)). 
The I lent-Sit — last, always umrnrie, 
search-locale-play facility to save 
time arid frustration in finding the 
programme you seek, wherever it 
may Ik* un up to time hours of 
videotape cassette._ 

Zap! You’ve got it _ 

With the Sharp VC-77Offs 
cordless, Infra-red Remote Control 
Unit, you can rewind, fast forward, 
stop, playback, pause/still frame, 
frame-by-frame advance, half-speed, 
double speed. All from the comfort 
of your armchair. _ 

7-7-7 _ 

Another winning feature, you’ll 



Word Processing 



use often. Pre-programming to 
record, not just one programme, hut 
up to seven. And up to seven days 
ahead. On any of seven channels. 

These are just a few of many 
fascinating features and benefits you'll 
enjoy discovering for yourself when 
you test-drive a Sharp VC-7700 
at yo ur local Shaip Video stockist. 

Also available _ 

Sharp VC-7300 video recorder/player. 
Shaip VHS Videotape Cassettes — 
60 min., 120 min., 180 min. 

Sharp XC-33 Portable Colour Video 
Camera — for use with any Sharp 
VC-7700 


Technology you can trust 

Thorn Radio Industries N.7.. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 59-051, Manger* Bridge, Auckland. 

A member of the THORN EMI Group. 
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The case for mining: not just eyesores for eyesores’ 


by Warren Berryman 

THE Mining Amendment Bill 
threatens to abort the biggest 
exploration boom this country 
has seen since the gold rushes. 

It proposes to remove the 
prospector’s automatic right to 
mine the ore body he has risked 
millions of dollars to find. 

Government and environ¬ 
mentalists seem unconcerned 
that the automatic right to mine 
entails a sanctity of contract — 
a concept on which all business 
is based and the keystone of 
high-risk investment. _ 

It's not surprising chat New | 
Zealanders should miss this I 
point. The principles of ven¬ 
ture capital investment in min¬ 
ing, oil expioration. inventions 
01 leading-edge technology re¬ 
main as foreign ro our account¬ 
ancy-dominated minds as the 
dark side of the moon. Our in¬ 
vestors usually demand and get 
security and balance sheets 
outlining guaranteed future 
earnings. 

If the original calculations 
were wrong, and the company 
big and powerful enough. 
Government can be relied on to 
come to the rescue with protec¬ 
tion or b bail out. 

The mineral exploration 
game is different. If no 
economic ore body is found, all 
is lost. There are no bail-outs 
or subsidies, no second prizes. 

The risks are inordinately 
high. Thus the potential 
rewards must be high to attract 
risk capital. And the capital 
venturers must be reasonably 
secure in the knowledge they 
can collect their winnings if 
they hit the jackpot. Otherwise 
they won’t play the game. 

Prospectors invested millions 
under the rules laid out in the 
Mining Act. Now they hear the 
Governmental croupier saying 
“if you win maybe you can pick 
up the money, maybe not.” 

To those companies Govern¬ 
ment rule changes must seem a 
breach of contract — un coup de 
dithonneur. 

Oven worse, the decision to 
let you mine or not will be 
largely made at the local level 
where your most ardent 
enemies are concentrated, not 
at the national level where your 
proposed mine can be assessed 
in terms of the national in¬ 
terest. 

There is mounting evidence 
that the Mining Amendment 
Bill will tip the balance against 
exploration investment in New 
Zealand. Trusting a govern¬ 
ment to honour its contracts is 
a big factor in mining invest¬ 
ment decisions, to be weighed I 
against the potenrial of a 
mineral find.,1 And New 
Zealand is not considered such 
a hot prospect except that it is 
under-explored. 

Some prospectors are catling 
Energy Minister Bill Birch the 
“Eric Holland of the mining in¬ 
dustry”. Holland breached the 
Government’s contract with 
the oil explorers with his 
$3-a-barrel oil levy and killed 
oil exploration for four years — 
time enough for Birch to erase 
Holland's measures and rein¬ 
troduce some semblance of 
sanctity of contract. 

Now the miners are under 
the same threat as the oil ex¬ 
plorers were in 1976. 

But there is a difference. 
Former Energy Minister 
Holland was guided by 
bureaucrats. Birch's Mines 
Department is staffed by men 
who have worked in the in¬ 
dustry they administer. Many 
of them have worked under¬ 
ground, where the comraderie 
and interdependence binds 
men as it binds old soldiers. 


Not surprisingly, the en¬ 
vironmentalists see miners and 
department as one and Birch as 
a vulnerable political animal. 

Election-year politicking, 
hyperbole, misinformation and 
emotion have obscured the 
fundamental differences in at¬ 
titude of mind between the 
prospectors and their op¬ 
ponents. 

The debate has yet to answer 
the prime question: Do pros¬ 
pectors really want to destroy 
the mountains and hills in 


which they choose to spend 
much of their working lives? If 
so, why? 

Some 11 years ago, as a 
geophysical exploration crew 
chief, I worked near Crested 
Butte, Colorado. 

We were working atop the 
Red Lady, a beautiful moun¬ 
tain complete with pine-fringed 
glacial lake. Our target was a 
molybdenum deposit. 

In the clear air of the Rockies 
our target was obvious to any 


prospector within 20 miles. A 
huge mineralised plug, (brining 
a soft core to the mountain, had 
been weathered away leaving a 
big saddle on top and a tell-tale 
mineralised stain down the 
mountain’s flanks. 

More recently, Amax decid¬ 
ed to turn the Red Lady into 
one of the world's biggest 
molybdenum mines — and pro¬ 
voked an environmental storm 
that reached national propor¬ 
tions. 

Crested Butte has much in 


common with Coromandel. As 
a poor man’s Aspen, the town 
;irtraded the ski-bums as Cor¬ 
omandel hus attracted artisans 
in search of an alternate life 
style, beauty, and peace away 
front the madding crowd. 

Crested Butte was a mining 
town — unusuul in that it had 
hard ruck minerals such as 
silver, molybdenum, and cop¬ 
per, as well as enough coni to 
earn the name Pittsburgh of the 
West. But the mines played 
out, leaving only n handful of 


old-timers to keep the town 
from becoming a ghost. 

The ski-bums - not buna 
really, but young professional; 
who had made their pile in 
New York, Chicago, or Detroi, 
und wanted to opt out of them 
race - came and stayed. Tb- 
took over the town. 1 

Town council meetings con- 
vened around the wood stove in 
the Forest Queen Hotel, when 
it was decided to keep the wild 
west board walks, and make 
sure the pot holes remained in 
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sake, but consideration for the risks involved 


the road to slow down traffic. 

The old miners and the 
young newcomers got on like a 
house on fire. It was as if 
history’s cycle had thrown the 
two together to recreate Nor- 
mon Rockwell’s America — an 
era of communal feeling and 
old-style values, beer ball 
games and a Fourth of July 
parade with banners and bunt¬ 
ing and the whole town joined 
in. 

Crested Butte was a fantastic 
place. I loved it. But we were 


looking for a mine. And the 
town hated us. 

As they saw it, if successful, 
wc would bring in rough 
miners, bar-room brawls, big 
money, whores, dirt, noise, 
heavy machinery, and wreck 
the backdrop to their paradise. 
They were probably right. 

We, in our tramping boots, 
resented the soft townies with 
their Wordsworthian prattle 
about the holistic nature they 
had never walked in, muclt less 
fought and conquered. Like 


Melville’s Ahab, we figured we 
had braved the elements and 
had a right to kill their Moby 
Dick — the Red Lady. 

The rights, the wrongs, of 
this fundamental argument 
may never be decided in ra¬ 
tional debate. Some men want 
to conquer nature, others are 
content to enjoy it as it is. I am 
torn between the two. So, 
perhaps, are all miners and pro¬ 
spectors. 

The prospector must enjoy 
his element or he wouldn't be 


in it. The exploration game is 
tough physically, and tough on 
wives and marriages. The pros- 
pectoT is like the Southland 
farmer, the fisherman, the 
mountaineer, the lover. He 
loves the challenge, but wants 
to win all the same. 

The anti-mining protest in 
Coromandel is a carbon copy of 
Crested Butte — bright young 
newcomers take over an old 
mining town and do their ut¬ 
most to prevent mining. 

The members of the anti- 


mining lobby I met in Cor¬ 
omandel were all professional 
men who had opted out of the 
rat race. They all had the 
brains, professional skills, and 
political nous, and drive to atop 
the miners dead in their tracks 
— and they have largely suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Tough luck for the pros¬ 
pectors that the minerals they 
sought lay in Coromandel 
rather than somewhere where 
jobs and money meunt more 
thnn trees and flowers. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Technical _ 

High-torquc I602cc overhead camshaft engine _ 

S-spced transmission Hondamatic with 'overdrive' _ 

Independent Macphcrson strut suspension _ 

Rack und pinion steering _ 

Equipme nt_ 

Tachometer ____ 

Quart/digital dock _ 

Safety indicator panel for doors open I broke light failure 
Interior hatch re lea set 

interior hoot release* _ 

Rich Tudor beige velour seating and cut-pile carpels _ 

Adjustable velour covered head restraints 

Child-proot door locks* ___ 

Rear wash wipet ___ 

Coin i ray __ 

From seat-back magazine racks* _ ■ 

Rear centre armrest* 

Fully trimmed boot* • 

Heater ducts to rear compartments* • 

Rear parcel irayt 


Exterior __ 

Wide section body mouldings 

Tinted glass _ 

Pillar-mounted retracting aerial 

Locking fuel cap _ 

Wheel trim rings __ 

Mudflaps _ 

Driver's exterior mirror _ 

13 Door only 


•4 Door only 
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Hondamatic or 5 speed manual 

r New Zealand Motor Corporation Limited LMVD 
Available from deafen apd branches nationwide. 
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But do the residents of Cor¬ 
omandel have (he right to stop 
a mine that might bring 
benefits on a national scale? 
No-one wants a mine in his 
backyard — or for that matter a 
motorway. 

If parochial interests did not 
give way to larger interests, it is 
unlikely any motorway would 
be built. But the proposed new 
Mining Bill gives the locals a 
lot of say in stopping a mine 
that might bring immense na¬ 
tional benefit. 

In their headlong rush to op¬ 
pose mining, the environmen¬ 
talists don’t seem to consider 
the possibility that mining 
might be less damaging than 
other foreign-exchange-earning 
options. 

The Peninsula Watchdog 
group pul out a poster carrying 
a photo of a huge open pit cop¬ 
per mine saying, "Peninsula 
Watchdog is dedicated to en¬ 
suring that open-easi mines like 
the one shown do not become 
pan of the Coromandel land¬ 
scape." 

If New Zealand hnd such n 
mine (geologists doubt such a 
porphyry copper deposit 
exisis), it might earn us 
something like SlOOfl million a 
year. Sure, it is a great, ugly 
hole in the ground. But to earn 
the same amount from pulp 
and paper we would need huge 
areas ol pmc trees mown in the 
Romrua-Taupo tourhl area. 

The pulp and paper industry 
is heavily subsidised both with 
export incentives and sell me 
state-owned trees for less than 
hall the com ufgrowinu them. 

Or one could stack up the SI 
billion hole in the ground 
against Hugh Fletcher’s 
aluminium smelter, damming 
salmon rivers to provide the 
power. 

No-one but the environmen¬ 
talist is talking about a mine 
anywhere near this big The 
Waihi gold mine, if and when it 
opens, will probably be about 
the same scale of operation as 
the Wins tones quarry' in down¬ 
town Auckland. 

If some one company opened 
a mine in the Coromandel and 
provided infrastructure and a 
mill, it would open the way for 
many small "two men and a 
dog" mining operations. 

Small-scale miners haven't 
the money to start on their 
own. But Lf they can sell ore to 
an established mill, only a small 
investment would put them in¬ 
to operation mining residual 
ores in the many small mines 
that pepper the Coromandel. 

Facing this sort of argument, 
many in the environmental lob¬ 
by turn up their trump card — 
the multinationals are out to 
“rape New Zealand”. 

Forgetting that multina¬ 
tionals played a big role in 
developing this country, one 
might look at some of the min¬ 
ing companies in the thick of 
die fray. Mineral Resources 
was storied ofT by Jack Bar* 
barich, a Kiwi prospector made 
good and still backed with New 
Zealand investment. 

Gold Mines of New Zealand 
also has a considerable New 
Zealand shareholding. 

If the multinationals are os 
hated as the environmentalists 
say they are or should be, this 
factor might be the greatest en¬ 
vironmental safeguard. 

The hated multinationals 
would be scrutinised much 
more closely than a good Kiwi 
company. 

Declaration of Intereel: staff 
reporter Berryman worked In 
the mining and exploration In¬ 
dustry for some years. He has 
no present Interest In or affine- 
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Mining and minerals 


Mining changes — what rights are left to public 


SELECT committees are poworing through submissions on the 
Mining Amendment Bill in an attempt to realise Energy Minster Bill 
Birch'B wish that the legislation take effect from October 1. 

As farmers, miners, fishermen and environmentalists mingle in 
the corridors of power, NBR continues a correspondence which 
has delved Into the minutiae of the legislation. 

Cath Wallace, economist, replies in this letter to Birch's letter in 
NBR (August 31). 


A MAJOR and crucial theme 
to rhc mining debate has been 
the role of land-use planning 
procedures; whether the ac¬ 
tivities of the mineral industry 
should be subject to ordinary 
land-use planning procedures 
and controls, or whether they 
should, in some way, be given 
special treatment. 

Birch said in October last 
year: “I’m anxious to tie the 
mining legislation into the 
Town and Country Planning 
Act so that the land use activity 
can be a matter for the local 
bodies to decide on. In my view 
the mining interests should be 
required to make an application 
to the local body, if mining is 
not a predominant right in the 
district scheme. That’s a matter 
for the local bodies them¬ 
selves." 

Ihu either the Minister has 
dunged his views about Town 
and Country Planning and the 
decision-making powers of the 
local bodies, or tlte bill fails to 
fulfil his intentions. 

For instance — in com¬ 
parison with their role under 
the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Act 1977 — the bill gives 
territorial authorities the 
powers only to oiler advice to 
tile Minister rather than make 
their own decisions and impose 
conditions after hearings. 

Without the powers of the 
Planning Act the territorial 
authorities will lack the power 
conferred on them by that Act 
and tltis will probably mean 
they will not hold hearings 
because of their inability to pay 
councillors, to recover costs, 
and to fit their procedures into 
the 40-working day time limit. 

The public are likely to find 
that their only opportunity to 
be heard will be after the 
package of proposed conditions 
ltas been arrived at and adver¬ 
tised, not before. In this sense 
the public 3re left out in the 
cold to participate as objectors 
after everyone else has had a 
say. 

The mines division and I 
have long dilTered over the in¬ 
terpretation of “prospecting" 
under the existing Acts. 

The mines division takes the 
view that under the existing 
Mining Act “prospecting 
equals mining equals prospect¬ 
ing". I claim that prospecting 
is much less than mining, 
though “mining" includes 
prospecting. 

There are two elements to 
any interpretation of “pros¬ 
pecting” under the existing 
Act. On one hand there is no 
explicit definition of prospect¬ 
ing and the only reference to it 
in the interpretation or defini¬ 
tions section of the Act says 
“ 'mining' means mining 
operations; and includes pros¬ 
pecting". 

On the other hand section 55 
outlines the rights of holders of 
prospecting licences and deals 
with rights to enter on to land 
to dig pits and tunnels, extract 
and remove samples and so on. 

In my view the mines divi¬ 
sion's equation of prospecting 
to mining — which interpreta¬ 
tion they hove confirmed to me 
— is o simple but fundamental 
error. 

The Minister denies that 
holders of prospecting licences 
will be given greater rights by 
the bill. But how can the addi¬ 
tion (with no ofT-setting dele¬ 
tions) of an extra clause that 
specifies that, subject to condi¬ 
tions, the holders of a prospect¬ 
ing licence may “erect, main¬ 
tain and use buildings, dwell- 
ings, plant and machinery, con¬ 
struct, maintain, and use tracks 
and engage in other works in 
connection with and for the 


purpose or the prospecting" 
possibly be interpreted as a 
restriction on the rights of 
licence-holders? 

The only other change bear¬ 
ing on "prospecting" is the 
provision of a definition which 
is generous and allows high- 
impact mining feasibility trials, 
the type of procedure which 
Mineral Resources and Green 
& McCahill used to extract 
$2.3 million (at November 
1980 prices) of gold and silver 
ore from their Martha Hill 
prospect. 

The Minister's claims that 
clause 19 of the bill “in¬ 
troduces a new provision for 
local authorities to be forward¬ 
ed copies of applications for 
prospecting mid mining 

licences which will include 
details of the work programme 
and an assessment of (lie en¬ 
vironmental impact" is inac¬ 
curate, lull may veiled inten¬ 
tions which would he widely 
welcomed. 

The bill does specify tliai ap¬ 
plications will be turwiiriled to 
territorial authorities — but 
docs not specify that these arc 
to include the workplan, or the 
environ mental assessment form 
which nuisi he sent in with the 
application (already current 
practice). 

The environmental assess¬ 
ment form, at least, is clearly 
distinct from the application 
form itself and the present 
practice of mines division is to 
deny inquirers the right to see 
it, the workplan, or anything 
more than the name and ad¬ 
dress of the applicant, the legal 
description of the laud and a 
map. 

The bill says nothing which 
would change this. Perhaps the 
Minister’s staff have erred 
here. The bill is silent also on 
the mutter of making reports 
open to the public. 

The Minister states that ob- 
icctors could send objections to 
him or to the mines division if 
they find the new procedures 
too expensive. He ignores the 
fact that this is the existing ar¬ 
rangement which has been 
found unsatisfactory and has 
led to the proposed ar¬ 
rangements that objections 
should be put to the Planning 
Tribunal or some other plan¬ 
ning body that does not suffer 
his own (portfolio-imposed) 
bias in favour of one land-use 
against another. 

It is no solution to send those 
who are poorly-off back to the 
old system. Anyway, section 
127 which channels objections 
to the Minister is repealed by 
the bill. 

The Minister's defence of the 
lack of concessions to farmers 
and landowners is particularly 
weak. The core of land-owner 
complaints is the property- 
rights issue; the fact that 
freehold ownership of the sur¬ 
face of the land may count for 
nothing against a prospector’s 
or miner's wish to dig the land 
up for the minerals below. 

The bill does nothing to alter 
the fact that privately owned 
land may be licensed out by the 
Government for prospecting 
and mining against the wishes 
of the owner and occupier. 

Section 37 which allows this 
even when the minerals and ac¬ 
cess to them are in private 
hands remains unscathed by 
reform. The bill does not even 
provide for the courtesy of sen¬ 
ding to the owner and occupier 
copies of the application and 
proposed conditions when 
these are prepared for objec¬ 
tions. 

The minor changes the 
Minister mentions require 
company officials to identify 


themselves, and to give farmers 
three working days' rather than 
24 hours’ notice of entry on to 
land, arc not going to get to 
grips with farmer concerns. 

The Minister quibbles at rhc 
suggestion that the Minister of 
Energy determines the scope of 
investigations. It is true that 
eventually the Planning 
Tribunal hears objections, but 
before this the Minister decides 
whether in refer applications to 
(lie catchment boards and 
Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. 

Extensions of time for in¬ 


vestigations by these author¬ 
ities and the territorial 
authorities arc dependent on 
the pleasure of the Minister of 
Energy, und it is the Minister 
of Energy, not the Environ¬ 
ment, who decides what en¬ 
vironmental studies or report¬ 
ing should be done. 

Objectors have to force a 
compromise from the package 
of conditions which the 
Minister puts together. The 
Minister, in setting the 
start mg-pi rim for umipr utilise 
has a built-in advantage. There 
is no disagree incut that the 


Planning Tribunal has the final 
say. 

If the Government is serious 
in its desire to safeguard the en¬ 
vironment why is the role of 
the Commission for the En¬ 
vironment restricted to discuss¬ 
ing with the tribunal audits of 
environmental impact reports 
on an invitation-only basis? 

The Minister always has the 
right to decline an application 
for any reason. I call this power 
a veto, a description which any 
dictionary will cunfinn is ac¬ 
curate. 

The Minister does not come 
to grips with my concern with 
prospector’s rights on unoc¬ 
cupied Crown land. The bill 
provides a new definition of “to 
prospect" which includes min¬ 
ing lea si hi lily trials. These can 
involve drilling, trenching, und 
bulk sampling by making tun¬ 
nels or substantial open cuts. 

The industry and mines divi¬ 


sion argue that the construction 
of plant, equipment, buildings 
and dwelling houses and tracks 
are all part of “prospecting" 
and they use this to justify the 
additions to section 55. 

Section 55 does not apply to 
prospectors’ rights, but my 
point is that if these activities 
are accepted as part of "pros¬ 
pecting" then they arc also 
allowed under a prospector’s 
right, since this authorises the 
holder to prospect. The clause 
which specifics that this must 
be done "with as little damage 
as possible" is so open as to be 
no barrier to any c»f the above 
activities. 

It is agreed that these rights 
are not exclusive but agree¬ 
ments between companies nut 
tu interfere- with each other's 
activities would cope with this. 
Prospectins’ rights ate totally 
exempt from planning >*r oilier 
serin iny. 
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What 

Christian Dior told 
us about direct mail 

advertising 


Case Study Number Four 


Elegance Evoked AM] 1|SS 

Amidst the tradition of describing / 
perfumes with superlatives in / I'kSSM, 

order to create a mood of luxury N £ Lpjjga 

and sophistication, the sense of . dfpj|m l 

classic style evoked by the sk ^IIPPPS 

name "Christian Dior" is a rare W*OSS 

image. The need to retain and ^-- \ IfjM*- 1 

even strengthen that exclusive w /~Z 

Image while promoting the com- \ ^vVWS^y & K 

pany and its stockists led \ \$^?VvN vv m CI 11 

Christian Dior to Direct Mail. \ t f*f crlC \, / jf/lL 

In a campaign created by \ * f C/tri# lnr m/Sr 

Auckland's Mail Marketing \ j|/ / 

Associates Limited, a list was / / j 

selected of busy professional — \h JL 

executives, including company . 

directors, barristers and solicitors = ~ 

doctors, dentists, advertising ^ 

and public relations executives, Cf 
to whom the prestige of the OtOCKIStS Advised 
Christian Dior range might appeal. The sa mples were available only. 
Given that these top executives by visiting Christian Dior exclusiv 










umi: 

Chris tinnjlrii 1 

^ PARIS 


Stockists Advised 


would be busy and furthermore, 
that they would be very likely to 
have their mall opened and 
screened for them it was de¬ 
cided to direct the mall to the 
Personal Secretary of each 
executive. 


by visiting Christian Dior exclusive 
stockists, listed on the invitation 
card and amended for each area. 
The stockists were fully briefed 
on this pre-Christmas promotion, 
so that they could reimburse the 
secretaries accordingly and 
specially gift-wrap the purchase. 


Implied Endorsement Excellent Results 

The letter thus received by the Over 3000 samples were given 
secretaries reflected on the out by Christian Dior stockists, 
exclusive nature of the Christian w j th consequent improvement In 
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Direct Mail - 
Where to Begin 

Perhaps the best advice we can 
give you is to consult experts... 
Direct Mall companies or your 
advertising agency. Expert help 
can make all the difference. 
However, no matter who is re¬ 
sponsible for developing a Direct 
Mail campaign, there are certain 
factors you need to consider. 
We've prepared two booklets 
which examine these factors In 


Dior range and gently suggested 
that they should remind their 
directors of the significance of a 
gift of quality French perfume. 

To motivate and encourage this 
implicit endorsement, an invita¬ 
tion was enclosed which entitled 
both secretary and executive to 
"I 1 echantlllon parfum Christian 
Dior” (a sample of Christian Dior 
perfume). 


store traffic during the promotion. 
And the purchases that resulted 
meant a 50% increase in turnover 
for Christian Dior. In their view, 
"Direct Mail fulfilled the promo¬ 
tional objective, establishing 
Christian Dior as an Ideal Christ¬ 
mas gift while retaining the 
prestige image by appealing to 
potential purchasers on a 
personal level” 


p depth, available absolutely FREE 
simply by filling in the coupon 
below. 

The first booklet, A USER’S 
GUIDE TO DIRECT MAIL 
touches on the most important 
steps and gives a general outline 
of the medium. The second, 
HOW TO PRODUCE DIRECT 
MAIL Is designed, to aid you to 
produce part or all of a Direct 
Mail campaign If you prefer “do- 
it-yourself." The booklets won’t 
replace specialist help but they 
outline the main features of 
Direct Mail {both the advantages 
and the pitfalls). For free copies 
of the two booklets send the 
coupon to: 

FREEPOST No. 1 
Marketing Manager, 

New Zealand Post Office, 

P.O. Box 23 WELLINGTON 

N3 Postal 



To: Freepost No. 1 
Marketing Manager 
New Zealand Post Office 
PO Box 23 
Wellington 
(No stamp required) 

Please send your FREE booklets on DIRECT MAIL to: 

NAME_ 

TITLE , _.__ 

COMPANY_ ~ _ 

ADDRESS __ ■ . 






NO STAMP IS HEQUBEO - SIMPLY INCLUOE TUB ABOVE FREEPOST; NUMBER AND AOORES80N YOUR ENVELOP^NBfl^ 
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$200 million question: who pays for logging roads? 


by Bob Stott 

AN extra $200 million will 
have to be spent on roads 
before the end of the century to 
handle the expected increase in 
logging truck traffic... and no 
one seems to know where the 
money will come from. For 
that matter, who should meet 
the extra cost has not been 
agreed. 

Theoretically there should be 
no problem in providing the 
logging trucks with adequate 
roads — the road user charges 
should cover this. But the road 
user charges do not even cover 
all the maintenance costs for 
back-country roads carrying 
logging traffic, let alone the 
cost of upgrading which will be 
necessary in almost all cases. 

So there will be a shortfall in 
reading income ns the new 
forest blocks reach maturity 
and start generating traffic, and 
that shortfall is expected to 
amount to $200 million. 

At the heart of the problem is 
the Forest Service policy of 
planting pines on cheap land. 
The land is cheap because it is 
of poor quality and because ac¬ 
cess is bad. As a result there are 
large plantings in remote areas, 
with bad roads — the East Cape 
region, for example. 

In many ureas the pine plant¬ 
ings have checked erosion and 
for farmers in lower areas 
represent a worthwhile invest¬ 
ment, even if the trees arc never 
cut. And when the cost of 
reading in the East Cape, 
where good road metal is rare, 
is taken into account, trying to 
extract the logs becomes h ques¬ 
tionable venture. 

It is perhaps a paradox that 
the ‘'capitalist” section of the 
forest industry has proved 
more community-minded than 
the Forest Service appears. 

Companies such as Forest 
Producis in the Bay of Plenty 
are big landowners and 
t herefore big ratepayers. In 
rural areas a large share of rates 
goes in roBding and companies 
like Forest Products also ac¬ 
tually maintain certain public 
roads. In Nelson, Baigents is a 


ratepayer which also assists the 
local authorities with contribu¬ 
tions to reading funds, apart 
from normal rates payments. 
And there arc other companies 
doing the same thing. 

Overall, private foresters 
have planted trees in 
reasonably accessible areas as 
they have been mindful that 
one day the trees will be logged 
— and they’ll have to foot the 
bill for getting them to the 
mills. 

So they have usually planted 
in areas of reasonable ac¬ 
cessibility and even where the 
attraction of cheap land has dic¬ 
tated otherwise, they have 
made fair contributions, 
through rates and extra 
payments, for the abnormal 
road use their industry 
demands. 

If farming is regarded as the 
New Zealand norm, logging 
generates 50 times as much 
traffic, according to a Lincoln 
College study. 

The Crown docs not pay 
rates, but grants arc made in 
lieu of rates. However, Forest 
Service payments to counties 
don't amount to much. "They 
at best represent little more 
than token payments and bear 
no relation to the cost of pro¬ 
viding roads to required stand¬ 
ards," the rouding director F A 
Lnngbcin told n recent meeting 
or the National Roads Board. 

Concern at the money need¬ 
ed over the next decade or two 
to fit the roads to cope with log¬ 
ging traffic is not based on 
hypothetical projections, but 
firmly on past experience. In 
the Bay of Plenty over ihe past 
20 years $60 million to $70 
million was spent on state 
highways to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the forest in¬ 
dustry — figures which exclude 
normal maintenance. 

Who should meet the cost of 
upgrading roads for forestry? If 
this industry is to be treated 
like others, then the industry 
itself must make a fair contribu¬ 
tion. 

In the same way that Forest 
Products has paid a reasonable 
contribution for roads so, too, 



Project 

Consultant 


Development Finance Corporation wishes to 
strengthen the projects management team of the 
Corporate Finance Division in Wellington. In the 
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unique style of project financing which combines 
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did Comalco for the new road 
serving Tiwai Point. The pro¬ 
ponents of the second 
aluminium smelter are also 
making provision in their plans 
to meet a fair share of the extra 
demands they will impose on 
the reading system. 

If such payments ore not 
forthcoming, then the forest in¬ 
dustry will cud up being sub¬ 
sidised, either by other road- 
users or by all taxpayers. It may 
be argued that it would be a 
friendly gesture by road-users 
nationally to pay a bit more 
than their due so that the extra 
cash can be ploughed into 
developing East Coast roads to 
the point where pines planted 
in the back blocks can be log¬ 
ged. 

But (his runs counter to the 
present Government's philo¬ 
sophy of letting costs lie where 
they full. 

Sonic sort of regional 


development grant system 
could be set up, so the burden 
would be carried by all tax¬ 
payers, the argument being that 
such development wuuld be in 
the interests of the nation as a 
whole and not just the forest in¬ 
dustry, or road-users or some 
other sector. 

Perhaps the simplest way 
would be a course advocated by 
Langbcin — simply to ensure 
all developers contribute 
equitably to the costs of doing 
up the roads they want to use. 
The Forest Service could set 
aside some of the proceeds 
from timber sales as its con¬ 
tribution. 

If the lull cost of roading was 
to be met from the proceeds of 
sale of timber from remote 
areas, il might be argued 
forestry might no longer be 
able tu return u satisfactory 
profit. Hut that would repre¬ 
sent the attitude which secs n 


project or activity in isolation, 
without regard for the overall 
national economic good. 

There have been a number of 
such examples in recent times, 
including the transport of pulp 
from the Karioi mill, near 
Waiouru, to the port ofNapier. 

The original proposal was to 
truck the pulp over the 
Taihapc-Napicr road, in the ex¬ 
pectation apparently that the 
nation or the district would be 
happy to meet the cost of doing 
up the road to handle big truck 
and trailer rigs — and at no cost 
to mill and truckles. 

Sanity prevailed at the last 
moment and the pulp is now 
railed to Napier. 

So it seems timely (hat a 
broader view of the forest 
development projects should be 
taken. At one extreme, a few 
blocks in ttie most remote areas 
might really be more use in 
preventing erosion than heing 


felled and transported at great 
expense. 

Some blocks should perhaps 
be tin, even if at a loss after 
transport is taken into account, 
because the net gain is an in¬ 
crease in overseas funds, more 
than cancelling out any internal 
loss. 

Studies arc under way on the 
transport demands of the 
forestry industry in the centra] 
North Island, among "the na¬ 
tional and regional implications 
of a range or development op¬ 
tions Tor the forestry and 
related transport and servicing 
activities" over the next 25 
years. 

The study started mid-year 
and is expected tu take 1ft 
mouths, so the National Ronds 
Board will pmbubly have to 
wail until the end of next year 
before a final solution to iis 
$200 million dilemma is found. 
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Opec in disarray over single oil price; everyone loses 


by Christopher Laldlaw 

PERHAPS as a final gesture of 
immaturity before it celebrates 
its 21st birthday, the Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), has Failed 
yet again to agree,on a single 
price for the oil of all of its 
members. 

As this year’s meeting ex* 
pired on the basis of an “agree¬ 
ment to disagree", observers in 
Vienna, were again predicting 
the break-up and dissolution of 
Opec, something they have 
been doing for five years since 
the heady days in the early 
1970s when Opec solidarity 
held the industrialised world to 


For Opec, the latest debacle 
has certainly been distressing. 

It seems astonishing that the 13 
member countries which drove 
the price of oil up 1500 per 
cent over the past decade 
should fall out over a single 
dollar — the nmount separating 
Saudi Arabia and the rest. 

Yet that in simple terms is 
what the latest dilemma really 
comes down to. The occasion 
was even more unique because 
Opec has never before met to 
consider the possibility of 
reducing prices. 

But no one in his right mind 
seriously doubts that this storm 
will pass and that the organisa¬ 
tion will survive. It has proved 
itself capable of withstanding 
differences, not only over pric¬ 
ing and production policy* but 
also over pan-Arab Bnd na¬ 
tionalist politics. 

The current disagreement is 
not as traumatic as the split on 
prices at the end of 1976, which 
lasted into the middle of the 
followng year, when Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates stuck to an increase of 
5 per cent rather than the 10 
per cent set by other members. 

As Sheikh Aii Khalifa al 
Sabah said — recalling the 
words of Mark Twain — 
"reports of our death arc great¬ 
ly exaggerated". 

The meeting was called by 
Nigeria, hard hit by the contin¬ 
uing slump in demand and by 
high Saudi production, to re¬ 
establish a common price struc¬ 
ture, following a 2Vi-year 
period of disarray. 

The event took place on the 
condition set by Saudi Arabia, 
the organisation's moderate, 
pro-western heavyweight, that 
agreement should be assmed in 
advance. 

The kingdom’s terms were 
well-known. They were that 
the basic reference price for all 
varieties of crude oil should be L 
rationalised at a level of, at 
most, $34 a barrel For its own 
Arabian light. 

That would be midway be¬ 
tween the $32 to $36 spread 
allowed under the muddled 
compromise reached at the last 
summit in December 1980 in 
Bali. 

The stance adopted by the 
kingdom involved a large con¬ 
cession, as well as a degree of 
steely determination. Through¬ 
out the haphazard escalation of 
prices since the beginning of 
1979, following the Iranian 
revolution, Saudi Arnbia has 
consistently sought to restrain 
the upward drift. This year, by 
maintaining high production, it 
has begun to achieve its aim. 

Two years ago the non- 
Comim^nist world was using 
around 50 million barrels of oil 
it day, with Opec’s share peak¬ 
ing at 32 million barrels a day. 

, Today, the recession, conser¬ 
vation and the price-impelled 
• switch away from oil. to alter- 
; natives like coal, have driven 


demand down to about 47 
million barrels a day. 

But Opec's share has fallen 
disproportionately; it has been 
a victim of its own price ex¬ 
tremism and of rising oil pro¬ 
duction from Mexico and the 
North Sea, and its total output 
has slumped to a mere 21.5 
million barrels a day. 

The Saudi strategy is to en¬ 
force an Opec price freeze and 
then unveil to the world Opec's 
“long-term strategy" based on 


no longer just geographical; it 
is ideological and seemingly ir¬ 
reconcilable. In the past com¬ 
mercial considerations have 
overridden the political dif¬ 
ferences in approach between, 
say, the Gulf Arabs and Iraq, 
Algeria and Libya and all has 
been sweetness and light at 
conference-time — despite pric¬ 
ing differences. With the Ira¬ 
nian revolution, and the 
push/pull effect it has caused 
throughout Islam, that ho¬ 


using appeals to sentimentality 
and group spirit. 

The Saudis clearly under¬ 
estimated the new pragmatism 
of the Venezuelans. They were 
also sceptical about the actual 
Venezuelan price, which their 
own calculations put at around 
$35. In practice any precise 
estimate is difficult to make. 

About half of Venezuela's ex¬ 
ports are in the form of refined 
products. A large proportion of 
the rest is accounted for by 


Sheikh Ynmani’s stated inten¬ 
tion of keeping its oil price at 
$32 throughout 1982. The 
economic well-being of the 
West and the long-term market 
for Opec oil remain the 
Kingdom's prime concerns. 

But, political factors, par¬ 
ticularly the lack of progress 
towards a solution of the 
Palestinian problem, could 
rapidly affect the equation. The 
situation in the Middle F.nst is, 
if anything, even more 
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a reference price indexed to 
western inflation and economic 
growth. 

This would preserve Opec's 
real wealth but its gradual and 
predictable price rise would not 
shake the worLd economy by 
triggering sudden bouts of in¬ 
flation. 

If the rest of Opec can be 
brought around, then oil will 
Tetain an essential share of the 
energy market well into the 
next century, a vital considera¬ 
tion to a country like Saudi 
Arabia with more than a 
quarter of the world’s known 
oil reserves. 

The prospects of all this fall¬ 
ing into place are not good, 
however logical they might 
seem from almost any pro¬ 
ducer’s point of view. The 
reasons lie essentially in the 
wide range of perceptions — 
both political and economic — 
which exist within the 
organisation. 

The gulf between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, for instance, is 


mony is no longer possible. 

The Iranians refused point- 
blank at Vienna to consider a 
reduction in the prices of their 
light or heavy crudes on the 
grounds that such a concession 
to the “forces of Western reac¬ 
tion" could not be tolerated in 
Tehran. 

In any case they need the 
money. And so do many of the 
others who had hoped that the 
Saudis would relent, drop their 
production and let their price 
float up to the level of the 
others. 

The market share for such 
producers as Nigeria, Libya 
and Algeria continues to con¬ 
tract and their dismay at the 
lack of a settlement will be all 
the greater in coming months. 

But what was moat worrying 
for Opec as an organisation was 
the newly and totally unex¬ 
pected intransigence of 
Venezuela, a founder-member 
Of Opec and the inspiration 
behind its formation, which has 
traditionally acted as mediator, 


heavy fuel oil. In the context of 
the international market, 
Venezuela is insulated by its 
proximity to the United States, 
the destination of about 80 per 
cent of its Shipments, and by 
long-established contractual ar¬ 
rangements. 

It is also a reliable supplier, 
which did not play the spot 
market in 1978-79. All this ex¬ 
plains why Venezuelan exports 
are still running at the desired 
level of 1.8 million barrels a 
day, despite a world glut. 

It is no secret either that 
Humberto Berti is a candidate 
for the presidency of Venezuela 
at the next election. Thus, 
another triumph for domestic 
considerations over Interna¬ 
tionalism and this time a costly 
one for, although Venezuela 
relented in the end, it gave 
some of the other hardliners the 
opportunity to torpedo any 
hope of an agreement this rime. 

There can be no certainty 
rhat Saudi Arabia will stick tQ 


dangerous than in 1973 before 
the great price shocks. 

It remains to be seen how far 
the continued disarray will 
force down the average price of 
a barrel of Opec oil. 

This was recently calculated 
by Petroleum Intelligence Week¬ 
ly to be $34.25 a barrel. That is 
some 50 cents down on the first 
quarter of 1981, indicating the 
depressive pressure of slack de¬ 
mand. 

Sheikh Yamani is confident 
that the price will fall further. 
Nigeria hag already begun to 
bring down the price of its top 
quality crude from a record $40 
to as “little" as $34 to $35 a 
barrel. 

And the British, sheltering 
behind the Opec sellers of high 
quality light crudes have been 
obliged to follow suit. It is dif¬ 
ficult to see how Libya and 
Algeria can avoid following 
suit. 

Libya’s output has slumped 
to an unacceptably low level of 
. 450,000 barrels a day, com¬ 


pared io a target level of 1 4 
barrels a day, and 700,000 bar¬ 
rels a day that it needs to 
balance its budget. 

Algeria is in a stronger posi- 
tion because or more binding 
contractual commitments, bin 
cannot iccl complacent. Not¬ 
withstanding its intransigence, 
Iran must soon be forced to of¬ 
fer substantial under the table 
discounts. The same is true of 
Iraq. 

What then does the longer- 
term future hold for the price 
of oil, the key question for b 11 
the consuming countries, in¬ 
cluding New Zealand? 

For a year at least, and prob¬ 
ably two, members of Opec- 
and indeed all oil producers - 
face the prospect of an erosion 
in the real value of their per 
barrel receipts. Members of 
Opcc who refused reunification 
of prices last month may well 
regret quibbling over $1 and 
losing the opportunity of 
stabilising ilic price. 

liven so, the chances of 
realignment at the end of the 
year look slim. Sheikh Yamani 
argues that the price of oil 
should be subject to demand 
like any other commodity, and 
thus liable to go up or down. 

Most other members of Opec 
do not see it that way. And the 
Saudis have undermined their 
own argument by cutting pro¬ 
duction by one million barrels a 
day immediately after the 
meeting as a conciliatory, 
railtci than strictly commercial, 
gestme. 

Ami other important con¬ 
siderations sue at stnkc. As a 
result of the failure to reunify 
prices, the adoption ol the 
system of indexation recom¬ 
mended by Opcc ministers 
eat Her this year has foundered 
again. 

Under the proposed 
mechanism, prices would be 
adjusted quarterly to take ac¬ 
count of in fiat ion in in¬ 
dustrial ised countries, fluctua¬ 
tions in the value of the dollar 
against other currencies, and 
the growth rate of members w 
l he Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation nud Develop- 
mem. 

This highly important in¬ 
novation would constitute 
central clement in the rcco 
ciliation of the dual interests 
oil producers and consumers- 
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Microcomputers are Increasingly taking a role in the small 
business; but when the smell business grows, what does It move 
on to as an information-processing resource? 

The path From microcomputers to minicomputers can be a hard 
road. Involving appreciation of a new scale of equipment, conver¬ 
sion of software Bnd often complete reappraisal of the way 
information processing should be organised in the company. 

Suggestions for solving soms of the difficulties of growth 
emerged as e prominent theme of the recent Systems 81 exhibi¬ 
tion in Auckland. Included were various waya of tackling the 
mlcro-to-mini transition, with common architectures, operating 
software and languages, as well as the suggestion that the 
minicomputer step was not necessary; that a network of 
microcomputers could do everything a mini could, without many 
of the transition difficulties. 

Stephen Bell examines some of the candidate solutions. 


ONE of the original forms of 
mult i-microcompu ter systems 
to come out of the United 
Slates has been adopted locally 
by a company making its first 
venture into “package" com¬ 
puters. 

GTS Engineering has, to 
date, been emphatically an 
“electronics" company, with a 
range of equipment from 
generators through current 
analysers and meters, and only 
marginally into the computer 
field, with bare microcomputer 
boards and small peripherals. 


Nestar micro-networking here 


THE micro-networking idea 
has penetrated New Zealand 
from at least one other source 
— a Californian company, 
Nestar has produced a box 
which not only provides shor¬ 
ing of expensive resources, 
such os disc and printer, for a 
number of microcomputers, 
but itself includes the disc, a 
large-capacity fixed model. 

The Nestar File Server, as it 
is known, can be used in an 
analogous way to Rank-Xerox’s 
8000 range of “servers” on its 
Ethernet Local Area Network 
(NHR, August 17). 

But the NFS also includes in¬ 
terfaces to printer and to 
similar units and its more fre¬ 
quent use is as a central point 
for a cluster of microcom¬ 
puters. Thus each local office 
within an organisation can have 
its own cluster of micros attach¬ 
ed to a central NFS, with two 
way communication between 
the NFSs as appropriate. 

Essentially, the same 
facilities are there either way; a 
micro can use information 
from, or submit information to, 
any file on the system. 

The Nestar networking idea 
has been exploited by organisa¬ 
tions as diverse as the British 
Stock Exchonge, the Bank of 
America, and the devisers of a 
computerised playground for 
children. 

The first New Zealand in¬ 
stallation of a Nestar network 
has gone to Auckland Universi¬ 
ty Students’ Association, which 
is currently linking only two 
Apples into it, but clearly with 
room for a good deal of expan¬ 
sion. 

Local agent is Southern Soft¬ 
ware, of Auckland, an estab¬ 
lished Apple distributor also 
known for its success in selling 
microcomputer “fantasy” 
games overseas. 

But the company considers 
that its agency may be shortliv¬ 
ed, and a British branch of the 
Rank organisation, Rank- 


Nestnr, may soon establish a 
local ollice. This would present 
an interesting potential cuiiflict 
with the Runk Xerox branch of 
the con glome rate, which, of 
course, is well into local area 
networking. 

The NFS unit is currently 
-available with 16.5 and 33 
million-byte fixed disc, and a 
66 miUion-hyic version is in the 
course of production. 

An obvious criticism of cen¬ 
tralised storage is (hat it means 
contention between different 
microprocessors trying to ac¬ 
cess the same disc, with conse¬ 
quent slowing nf the response 
lime. 

This problem obviously can¬ 
not be eliminated, said 
Southern's Mariya Jones, but 
the NFS’s internal micropro¬ 
cessor can reorder the “queue" 
of users waiting for access to 
files on the same disc. 

•southern's representatives 
pointed to an article in a recent 
edition of the US magazine 
“Mini-Micro Systems’-’, which 
contends that microprocessors 
sharing storage is less expen¬ 
sive than the centralised and 
shared processing of a 
minicomputer, up to the point 
of about 80 terminals on the 
system. 

Large numbers of terminals 
on a minicomputer obviously 
degrade performance for the in¬ 
dividual user, while the net¬ 
work continues ro add process¬ 
ing power on a level with the 
number of users. 

Jones admitted one drawback 
of the system; for the present, 
at least, it ties the user down to 
the Apple micro as the “front- 
end” processor. 

Southern Software had some 
trouble earlier this year over 
importing the latest model Ap¬ 
ple, the Apple III, under the 
nose of official agent Consumer 
Electronic Distributors. 

The situation has now been 
resolved, with Southern 


Enter MicroCobol 


BEING able to extend one's 
computer hardware from micro 
to mini means little if the pro¬ 
grams cannot be easily transfer¬ 
red. Programming, after all, 
represents the major part of the 
investment in a computer 
system. 

One point of attack is at the 
operating system level; the 
point approached by David 
Reid’s Q-series (NBR, 
September 7 ). 

A transportable standard 
operating system should allow 
JJw of the same programming 
language and compiler when 
moving up the range of hard¬ 
ware. 

But an alternative approach 
was very much in evidence at 
ine Systems ’81 exhibition — 
me MicroCobol software pro- 


operating as a sub-agent of 
CF.P. 

Hut meanwhile hardly 
anyone cun get Apple Ills, ow¬ 
ing in faults with tile machine 
and delays in production. 


Now it has been chosen as 
New Zealand agent for the 
Novell Nexus, a range of 
microcomputer equipment 
designed to satisfy the growing 
needs of the small businesses 
now attracting the attention of 
the micro-makers. 

The trouble with ap¬ 
proaching this market, says 
Utah-based Novell, is that the 
small affordable "starter" 
microcomputer systems might 
not be considered adequate for 
a business looking to future 
growth. 

Such a firm could see the 
conventional range of models 
as an expensive wny of expand¬ 
ing its computer resources. 

Novell’s approach to the 
problem is to design its pro¬ 
cessors deliberately to hnok in¬ 
to a network. 

The basic processor is incor¬ 
porated into a terminal unit and 
booked into a "data manage¬ 


ment computer", which docs 
nothing but shift information 
between processor and disc and 
tape storage. 

As needs grow, more process¬ 
ing power and more storage can 
be hooked into the opposite 
sides of the data management 
machine — a microprocessor 
network expandable without 
the expense of discarding ob¬ 
solete equipment. 

In time, it may become more 
efficient to include more than 
one data management machine 
in the network. Systems in the 
United States arc managing as 
many ns 100 terminal com¬ 
puters and large amounts of 
store, said GTS. 

Novell, having established 
itself in its first year, was put¬ 
ting out feelers lor overseas 
agents. At the same time, GTS 
bad begun to feel that 
microcomputers represented a 
logical progression from their 


chip work, said spokesman Bob 
Wisniewski. 

One of the manufacturer's 
principals had previously been 
with a company with which 
GTS has worked, so a contacr 
was established; but GTS won 
out over lucal competition from 
firms already deeply involved 
in the computer business. 

Novell itself is a curious com¬ 
pany, built up deliberately by 
its parent, Safeguard In¬ 
dustries, from high-powered 
DP specialists, including 
George Canova, former presi¬ 
dent of Cal comp, one of the 
giants of the US peripherals in¬ 
dustry. 

It was stipulated that 
everyone recruited to die cum- 
pany should have nt least 15 
years’ computer experience. 

At present, the Novell net¬ 
work is based mi a micro from 
Ziiog, hut a move to Motorola 
seems very likely. 


duced by British firm CAP- 
CPP. 

The local agency for the 
product has been won by 
Auckland software house In¬ 
teractive Applications Ltd. 

Apart from lAL’s own pro¬ 
motion of the product, 
MicroCobol appeared on the 
Anderson Digital stand, run¬ 
ning on the Northstar 
microcomputer, and on 
Cromeraco equipment, handl¬ 
ed by McLean Information 
Technology. 

The CAP-CPP product ap¬ 
proaches the problem at the. 
language level, providing a 
standard version of the Cobol 
language backed by an interface 
to a variety Of operating 
systems. 


THE NEW PIPER SENECA III. 

THERE MAY BE OTHER TWIN-ENGINE 
AIRPLANES THAT HOLD AS MUCH OR FLY 
AS FAST. 

BUT THEYCOST ABOUT $40,000 
MORE. 













SENECA in 363 kmh/1705 fan/B61 kg 


distributed in new Zealand, kingdom of tonga, western & 
AMERICAN SAMOA, FIJI AND COOK ISLANDS. SOLOMON ISLAN09 
BY AIRWORK INZ) LIMITED. INTL AIRPORT. CHRISTCHURCH. NEW 
ZEALAND. 
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DSTR woos Digital interest in locally based projects ‘ Datapoint force in distributed, integrated markets 

1 ’ * O WITH a strengthened local promise of several further Resource Computer concept In practice, the user will prc- market; the addition of two “denied” by presi 


SCIENCE and Technology 
Minister Ian Shearer hinted 
during the recent opening of 
Digital Equipment’s new Well¬ 
ington offices thar the United 
Statcs-based computer 
manufacturer might do well to 
invest more than just sales and 
service expertise in New 
Zealand. 

“An investment in research 
and development,” he said, 
pointedly, "could only improve 
the existing goodwill, to the 
benefit or both your company 
and New Zealand.” 

Having failed, for the pres¬ 
ent, to attract the multinational 
silicon chip manufacturers to 
these shores, the Government 
is plainly still all out to en¬ 
courage practical overseas in¬ 
vestment in the "increasingly 
export oriented” microelec¬ 
tronics industry; an industry 
which, Shearer pointed out, has 
"a low impact on the environ¬ 


ment and a relatively low 
energy demand." 

This time the message readi¬ 
ed the right audience, a strong 
cohort of DSIR men, who 
descended on Digital managers 
John Forster and Max Burnet 
(New Zealand and South 
Pacific Region), with sugges¬ 
tions of co-operation. 

Burnet was persuaded that 
afternoon to go over to the 
DSIR’s Physics and Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratory in the Hutr 
Valley, to look at some of the 
electronic products which have 
emerged both within and out¬ 
side the DSIR’s role as a 
significant user ot Digital 
machines. 

PEL has experience in hard¬ 
ware fabrication technology, in 
the form of thick film deposi¬ 
tion — a miniaturised version 
of the printed circuit — and 
considerable background in the 


architecture of Digital hard¬ 
ware. 

This had enabled it already 
10 construct sophisticated inter¬ 
faces between the machines, 
and monitoring equipment or 
other processors. With 
Digital’s further aid, some 
eminently exportable products 
could be produced, particularly 
using local software expertise. 

The DSIR men hinted, 
moreover, that it could be to 
Digital’s own good to establish 
now a connection which would 
give its products a New 
Zealand content, be it hardware 
or software. 

There is, some feel, the 
possibility that the Govern¬ 
ment could lighten up its “off¬ 
set” program, requiring not 
just major projects but 
moderately expensive technical 
set-ups to have some New 
Zealand-built element. 

Only a few hours belorc 


opening the Digital offices, 
Shearer had witnessed otic of 
the successes oi DSIR- 
originated local technology, 
when inaugurating the 
manufacture of a multi-channel 
radiometer by Delphi In¬ 
dustries, of Auckland. 

The hand-held instrument 
measures rcfiected visible and 
infra-red radiation from sur¬ 
faces at ground level, helping to 


the radiation patterns 
up by aircraft and 


identify 
picked 

satellite observations and "tag 
them to real features of the ter¬ 
rain. 

The radiometer is reckoned 
to be superior lo overseas 
models and to have a large ex¬ 
port potential. 

Digital, meanwhile, is by no 
menus shy of making a con¬ 
tribution to this country s elec¬ 


tronics expertise. Some months 
ago it suggested setting UP) 
within one of the technical col- 
leges, a microelectronics 
engineering course. 

Digital said it would supply 
training for instructors, 
documentation, and a machine 
lor "hands on” work, but the 
piopnsal met with a cool 
response from the Education 
Department. 


presence and major presenta¬ 
tions organised for its latest 
products, Datapoint is gearing 
up to become a big local force 
in the distributed processing 
8nd integrated automated office 
markets. 

The United States-based 
company has already scored its 
first local coup on the 
distributed processing side. Its 
victory over IBM for the StBie 
Insurance network carries the 


Government contracts, virtual¬ 
ly automatically (NBR, August 
24). 

The company can fairly 
claim to have been first with 
the “local area network” con¬ 
cept — the dispersal of informa¬ 
tion processing and informa¬ 
tion storage resources around a 
local suite of offices to be 
shared among a number of 
users. 

But Datapoint’s Attached 


Orion contract boosts Progeni 


THE five-figure offset contract 
won by Lower Hutt firm Prog¬ 
eni to supply software for the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force’s 
Orion aircraft is "a hell of a 
good start" to Government 
recognition of New Zealand 
software expertise, says manag¬ 
ing director Perce Harpham. 


Filing 

Headaches? 


Take one Kodak IMT-150 
for instant relief. 


We doo't have to tell you how monotonous 
and time consuming filing can be. Nor do we 
need to mention the importance or having 
systemised, accurate records of business 
activity. But what we can tell you, is now 
through the help of a Kodak IMT-150 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL you can 
operate a super efficient records recall 
system without any of the headaches 01 
a conventional system. 

• The Kodak IMT-150 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL 
comes fully equipped with a 
photographic memory capable of 
storing and retrieving multiples of 
10,000 separate documents in 
seconds. (Freeing your staff to get on 
with more pressing business.) 

• The 1MT-150 is capable or 
reprinting ail the material it 
retrieves. (In terms of time saved, a 
definite ud vantage.) 

• The IMT-150 is designed to fink 
up with existing computers. 

(Streamlines the recordingand 
retrieval of information tp the 
point of peak efficiency.) 


There's no doubt about it. The new 
Kodak IMT-150 will be solving more 
than its fair share of filing headaches now 
and for a long time to come. 
For full details complete the coupon. 
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It might, he reflects, lead to a 
greater awareness ol the value 
of ihat expertise by those 
deciding local large contracts. 
"It seems a pity that we have to 
travel outside New Zealand to 
do New Zealand work," he told 
NBR. 

The Orions arc being refuted 
by Boeing in Seattle, and Prog- 
eni’s work will consist of soft¬ 
ware development for detection 
and navigation systems on the 
aircraft. "Two of our people 
are already in Seattle; one from 
Wellington and one lnnn 
Auckland, and another will be 
going shortly from the Well¬ 
ington office.’’ 

An enthusiast for the home- 
based development of software 
hy New Zealand firms, llnr- 
pham doubts that much wotV 
of ill is kind will be done, "at 
least until the pltutes come in 
New Zealand.” 

The task of developing ami 
maintaining the aircraft's elec¬ 
tronic systems will be essential¬ 
ly open-ended. Not all ot the 
maintenance is covered by the 
uirrenl contract, but Progeni 
obviously stands to gain a lot ot 
rite fu in re contracts lot 
maintenance work. 

Progeni, he admits, has done 
no work explicitly relating, to 
navigation and sensing of this 
type bclbie, but "some ol the 


work we’ve done on control 
systems and communiaiiora 
(such as the alarm-sensing net¬ 
work for the Melbourne fire 
brigade) is in the same ani" t 
and will doubtless be helpful. 

Harpham also sees same 
valid experience coming from 
the Poly school computer proj¬ 
ect, which involved Progeni 
people in the techniques of im¬ 
age and text re presentation on 
raster (television-like) visual 
display screens. 

The ullset scheme, designed 
to give work to New Zealand 
companies from Government- 
awarded contracts, is now 
paradoxically being explored 
by companies with an oversea 
base, particularly in the com¬ 
puter area. 

Finns like the Computer 
Sciences consultancy and 
bureau have formed New 
Zealand subsidiary companies 
with »n explicit intcnlion of ap¬ 
plying for offset contracts. 

The Trade and Industry 

Department confirms that 
there is nothing to stop such 
tmuptimes applying for otw 
contracts and being ■ 
them, providing « bn 
overseas experience^ 
overseas funds toNewZe^ 
and supplies somc 
New Zealanders. 


work lot 


IBM Displaywriter 
extensions near 

EXTENSIONS to the IBM a 
Displaywriter, released in the 
United States in May, could be 
nearing a local announcement. 

The enhancements will give 
IBM’s small word-processing 
machine something of the 
"records processing” 
capabilities of the older and 
more expensive Office System 
6 range, plus a good many 
more facilities in standard 
report preparation, which give 
the word-processing operator’s 
task something of a program¬ 
ming element. 

Records processing covers 
the simple creation, update and 
retrieval ot' office records, 
together with the use of such 
records to insert variable infor¬ 
mation into passages of text. 

An increasing number of 
word-processing suppliers are 
getting into the net with 
something sipiilar, allowing the 
word-processing operator to 
take on some of the small tasks 
which would previously have 
been run on the computer — if 
the DP start' had the time to 
program them. 

While the office start' might 
be accused of treading on the 



has until now had some 
awkwardness in its interfaces, 
with a separate operating en¬ 
vironment (DOS) in each 
machine and another (ARC), to 
run the network. 

Processors under ARC have, 
to date, been specialised as ap¬ 
plications or resource pro¬ 
cessors; the former dedicated to 
pure processing, with no local 
storage nr peripherals, and the 
latter handling the storage and 
peripheral functions entirely. 

With the new 8800 processor 
and RMS operating system, 
ARC now appears it Iol more 
integrated. The RMS software 
covers both network and inter¬ 
nal processor control. This 
simplifies the user interface 
with the machine, allowing any 
user simply to have access to 
files, programs and peripheral 
devices anywhere on the 
system. 


define one or more "cn- 
vironnienis”, within which lie 
or she wishes to work. The en¬ 
vironment is an image of com¬ 
puter system elements which 
may be widely dispersed 
throughout the building, but 
appear to the user ns his or her 
own local computer system. 

The 8800, Datapoint's 
largest processor to date, car¬ 
ries. on the ideal of flexibility, ft 
can be used as a stand-alone 
processor, or as an applications 
or resource processor within an 
ARC network. 

Much of the processor’s in¬ 
ternal circuitry can be 
customised to suit the user's 
needs in peripherals and com¬ 
munications. 

Daiiipniitt lias already 
established its Integrated Elec¬ 
tronic Office System as a Ibrce 
in the integrated ini urinal ton 


new PABXs in conjunction 
with the newly flexible ARC 
greatly extend this capability. 

The trouble with the infor¬ 
mation received by the typical 
decision-maker is not only its 
volume, but the fact that it 
comes from so many different 
soutccs — paper, telephone, 
and now the visual display 
screen, said Datapoint NZ 
manager Eddie Tracey. 

L'hc ability to connect the 
new exchanges with the ARC 
system brings closer the con¬ 
cept of a single information 
point. A display can be attach¬ 
ed to the telephone line in the 
normal manner, but from there 
can give access to the entire 
network. 

The display can warn the ex¬ 
ecutive in advance who is on 
the other end of :t telephone 
call, and the call can he 


pressing a button, 
c-r can be rerouted to another 
office. 

Already the new exchanges 
can store and forward, route 
and monitor digital messages, 
and storage of voice messages is 
not far away, a spokesman said. 

The current range is clearly 
fertile ground for “multi- 
media” terminals of the Xerox 
Star type, for teleconferencing 
and all the other panoply of the 
automated office. 

-Since earlier this year, when 
Daiapuint took over 90 per cent 
of Sigma Data, it has been clear 
that the Datapoint presence in 
the local market would become 
a good deal more evident. 
While in most other countries, 
there will still be a small force 
selling Sigma products in¬ 
dependently of Datapoint, the 
Sigma present, c in New 
Zealand has been totally ab¬ 
sorbed. 


DP department's toes by 
assuming such tasks, they 
might also be seen as taking 
some of the burden off their 
shoulders. 

At about the same time, 
NBR believes, IBM may an¬ 
nounce some of the premised 
lonimimicuituns etihaiKeiuenis 
lor the Displaywriter, in¬ 
tegrating it more fully with the 
company's main lines of com¬ 
puters. 

Even support for its standard 
future communications 
discipline, the Systems Net¬ 
work Architecture, could be on 
the horizon. 
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make out cheques as indicated (overseas postage rates on 
request). If two different companies are indicated for 
multiple purchases, please make out cheque to Fourth 
Estate Group, P O Box 9344, Wellington. 

(Please * where appropriate) 


I/Wc enclose $40 for one year's subscription to National 
Business Review. □ Please bill me/us. 

I/Wc enclose $85 for one year’s subscription to The 
Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/us. 

I/Wc enclose $5 per copy plus 50 cents postage for. 

copy/ies of The Office Book. 

I/we enclose $40 per copy for.copy/ies of the World 

Leasing Yearbook. 

I/We enclose $50 per copy plus $3 postage for..... ......... 

copy/Jes of the 22nd edition of the New Zealand Business 
Who's Who. 

I/We enclose $160 for one year's subscription to New 
Tech. 

□ Please bill me/us. 


I/We enclose $7.50 per copy 
copy/ies of The Money Book 


plus 50 cents postage for 


Name......i........ 

Address....;........ 
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processors... 



Comparing the 
Philips P5002 with 
other word _ 

processors would save you a 
trouble. 

For a start, which processor to buy 
would be easy. And if It wasn't the 
Philips P5002, we'd be very surprised. 

; : But we're biased. Voir re not. Even 
so, we ask you to make a detailed 
feature-by-feature comparison of the 
P5002 and any other word processor. 

Unfortunately, advertising 
regulations prevent us frorp hiaking . 
such a comparison here. But please call 
your nearest Philips office, orfil.l in . 
the coupon. 


r““-“- 

9 PoBt this coupon for further Information qn the 1 
| ‘ PS002 Word Processor or the Philips range to: 

Phillt 


Philips Electrical Industries , . 

DATA SYSTEMS DATA SYSTEMS 

P.O. Sox 41021 P.O. Box 2097 

Mt Albert, Auckland Wellington ■ 


Name- 


Add rasa. 


Teiephdno. 

bralmiilytalL,_. 

.Auckland BB4160 or\ 


iington’8 


lams, 
859 to 


; ..We believe otir Word processor is so -. wf a eoneuitaiion. • • 

-goodyou'll endup as biased as wo are.; bi'UiT m*'** — J 

Wemfttyoutoha^t/iebe^t %'■ 1 ;• > 
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Qantel ‘vertical’ specialisation suits 


Computer industry 
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CCL’s marketing Thinking big, in the modular fashion, of course 


QANTEL’s increasing atten¬ 
tion to narrow specialist ap¬ 
plications markets for its small 
computers will continue locally 
a trend already established by 
New Zealand agent Computer 
Consultants Ltd. 

CCL has long been 
marketing packages to the legal 
and sharebroking professions, 
and a reminder of this made 
Qantel senior vice-president 
Dallas Talley modify his com¬ 
ment to NBR that distributors 
had not yet arrived at the “ver¬ 


tical market” approach. 

Vertical marketing makes 
sense to both supplier and 
customer in terms of saving 
costs on increasingly expensive 
software modification. The 
more standard an indusiry or 
profession's practices, the more 
completely they are catered for 
by a standard software package. 

Qamel’s own narrow market 
approaches have been in dif¬ 
ferent areas from CCL’s, rang¬ 
ing from retailers to profes¬ 
sional football teams. 


But the first of the specialist 
attacks to be imported here 
coincidentally approaches a 
market already attacked by 
CCL with its own package — 
manufacturing. 

“Hardly what you would call 
a ‘vertical 1 market,” Talley ad- 
mined, but a market with its 
definite and relatively standard 
needs in information process¬ 
ing — scheduling, order plan¬ 
ning, materials requirements 
calculation, work-in-progress 
monitoring and so forth. 


Naturally, with any manufac¬ 
turing package there are 
facilities for the user to define 
ihe components and practices 
of their business, but not to 
meddle with the program itself. 

As port of the narrow-market, 
standard-package philosophy, 
Qantel does not give the user 
the source code — the relatively 
understandable statements in 
which the program was 
originally written. 

This prevents unauthorised 
changes to the package, but 


also makes it more dillicult lor 
the user's own DP staff to fix 
any problems which occur. 

Qantel has, therefore, set up 
remote servicing facilities, like 
those introduced by Burroughs 
{NIili, September 7) and IBM, 
allowing the vendor's servicing 
staff to “tap into" the user's 
machine through n telephone 
line, or to duplicate his prob¬ 
lem on their own machine, and 
work out a remedy. 

CCL staff arc already under 
training with a view to selling 



What other Word Processor has won 
three awards in the last three years? 


Just Jacquard. 

In 1978 AM Jacquard’s remarkable Type-Rite word processing package won first 
place In the Internationally recognised American Datepro Survey of shared logic word 
processing users. That same year Jacquard's multi-function J100 word and data 
processor also came In first— In the same survey. 

. And It did It again In 1979. 

AM Jacquard r s J100 multifunction system — and Its stand-alone version, the J500— 
are now available In New Zealand, exclusively through Challenge. 

Unlike many other word processing systems whlcn can only print one document In a 
background mode while the operator le working on another, the J100 and J500 enable 
the user to simultaneously communicate or print several documents while composing 
or editing other documents at the terminal. 

And that’s Just one outstanding Jacquard feature. There's much mors to AM Jacquard 
than we could Hope to cover In an advertisement. So we've prepared a 
special brochure about It. 

i 

Jacquard Word Processors. Now available ^ 

In New Zealand exclusively through ^ 


Marketing Mar 
P.O. Box3249 
Wellington 


Gar this tree colour 
brochure on the 
world's moat 
highly-acclaimed 
word processors. 




Yes I want to know 
more about 
award-winning AM 
Jacquard word 
processors. 


Name. 


MJiilaiMtitbii'iMiriaMii 




Our business Is making 
yoqr buslriesi mors efficient. 


Address.. 




... 


Phons'No,.. 


up a similar facility in ^ 
ington late this year, said dii«. 
tor Tim Cullinane. 

CCL is committed to sdlui 
Qamcl’s QMRP manufetui. 
ing package, but the company', 
Qantel software manager Sttv, 
Bradley will visit the Unit<d 
States soon to examine QautcT, 
other “vertical market" 
packages. 

QMRP approaches to a hip 
extent the same market a 
CCL’s own manufaciuriq 
package, QMAS, but Cullmm 
expected that “there will os- 
tinue to be some fuitctioa 
which QMAS can handk aoi 
QMRP can't". QMAS, b 
pointed out, had never tan 
front-line product of CQ, 
because of the degree of toft 
ware support required. 

Qantel's package Lndoda 
modules to plan the efOdeat*, 
quisition and use of materki^ 
and other resources, it 
schedule and track job 
through the plant, produce ip 
propriatc documentation it! 
allow both manufacturing roi 
marketing staff to keep tracks 
how well orders are being iw 

QMRP can be hooked ic 
Qantel’s Qicplan package fe 
additional front-end planmi; 
and "what if’ capability -tk 
ability to predict the const 
quences of a planned ot a 
peeled change in cit- 
cumsiances. 

Since its release in the Us 
lust October, QMRP has ff 
joyed striking success, an! 
Talley expects manufactuitn 
to account for 10 per cent of tb 
company’s United States 
customers in the next fa® 1 *- 
year, he told NBR■ 


Healing 

goes 

in-house 

WITH its diverse interest* c 

paint, chemicals, 

mid, lia most ftmihffH. 
— cycles, Healing . 

Cd creditors, 
debtors, sales and^ J 
motion in bM |* 
Burroughs machine 
,o nearby Sonata Lab^. 

I» only i 

capacity wasa 
Packard” mAgJS 

provide on-line P ■ ^ ^ 
orders 

reconfe.bp* 


by Stephen Bell 

COMPUTER people could 
hold the answer to the “think 
big/think small" problem 
besetting the nation's decision¬ 
makers. 

The attraction of the big 
projects, naturally, is that com¬ 
paratively few such schemes 
are needed to generate the large 


MDL stress on 
research 

MICROPROCESSOR 
Developments Ltd is present¬ 
ing its own very different form 
of the micro networking con¬ 
cept from its competitors, but 
its representative at the 
Systems '81 display seemed 
keener on an enthusiastic 
defence of the company's 
pioneering role in New 
Zealand-built microcomputers. 

Other companies springing 
up by the dozen in home-micro 
manufacture were in too much ' 
of a rush to get into the 
business, snid Mark Bond. 

Inadequate investment in 
research and development, par¬ 
ticularly on the software side, 
will prove to be the downfall of 
many of the new organisations. 

MDL claims to have been 
second into the home-built 
micro field, after fellow 
Aucklanders Zilab; and it had 
given a good deal of thought to 
strategy and development of 
product before coming out on 
to the market. 

The company still devotes 12 
per cent of its income ro contin¬ 
uing development dl'uri, and 
half of that to the software side. 
As well as continuing develop¬ 
ment of the product line, the at¬ 
tention to software assured effi¬ 
cient support of customers in 
the area that mattered; the pro¬ 
grams which run on the 
system. 

As a result of its early start, 
Bond contended, MDL was 
now “four years ahead" of the 
new entrants. “We’re now big 
enough to import components 
in the hundreds and lower our 
overheads." 

The MDL multi-micro 
system is based on up to 17 
processors enclosed in a single 
box and communicating with 
one another through a conven¬ 
tional internal “bus". 

Each of up to 16 users has the 
use of a dedicated processor, 
but since the processor is not in 
the user’s workstation, all that 
needs to be passed between 
workstation and processor is a 
bare video signal and the com¬ 
mands entered by the user. 

There was a place for the 
alternative dispersed multi- 
microprocessor network, Bond 
acknowledged, and MDL is 
working on a system of this 


amounts of exports and Urge 
numbers of jobs wc need. 

But large projects, the “anti" 
lobby points out, arc also com¬ 
plex and inherently carry a 
higher degree of risk. 

Such projects “take longer to 
carry out, and so extend further 
into the unknowable future” 
said economics lecturer Tim 
Hazeldine. “And they tend to 
represent a bigger break with 
past experience; with the 
knowledge embodied in 
previous undertakings.” 

All this will sound familiar to 
rhe computer bods; they faced 
the problem of large risky proj¬ 
ects long ago. The answer lay 
in what is known to the Trade as 
"modularity"; you develop the 


computer system as a lot of 
small projects, substantially in¬ 
dependently; you can even gel 
o lot of people to work 
simultaneously on the separate 
small bits. 

That tends to solve the 
unemployment problem; it’s 
worthwhile noting that the 
computer industry is one of the 
few that actually has more jobs 
than people. 

Then you hook the small 
projects together progressively 
into larger and larger chunks of 
finished development. 

Thus the programmer who’s 
only worked on “garden shed" 
programs before can truly con¬ 
tribute to a “think big" com¬ 
puter system. That solves the 


problem about breaks with 
previous experience. 

So the new slogan is “think 
modular"; or should that be 
“think modularly”? 

Linguistic guru Noam 
Chomsky has been trying to 
persuade us for years that the 
modular way is the natural way 
wc think anyway, and this is 
why language is constructed 
from assemblies and sub¬ 
assemblies. 

This is not to say, nf course, 
that they’re not going tn build 
an aluminium smelter out or 
bits and subassemblies. Of 
course they will. But the bits 
won't be usable bits until the 
entire installation is finished. 

This is the real attraction of 


program modularity, beyond 
manageability of the task and 
good design. Sometimes, with a 
suite iff computer programs 
you can actually use the bits 
productively and even make 
some money out of them, 
before you hook rhe whole 
thing together; you don’t have 
to wail years to start getting 
your payback. 

And there's no risk; by the 
time you've got round to 
assembling your total system, 
the components have been 
thoroughly tested under actual 
conditions and all the “bugs" 
have been eliminated. 

Furthermore, should (he de¬ 
mand suddenly alter and the 
company want to do something 


different with the computer, 
bits of program can be slotted 
out in the course of develop¬ 
ment and new modules slotted 
in. I'd like to see them convert 
an aluminium smelter into a 
copper smelter in mid- 
dcvelopmentl 

So that's what we need for 
“national development”; a nice 
set of small productive projects 
that will please the Schumacher 
freaks, but so arranged that 
when they’re looking the other 
way wc can hook the outputs of 
one into the inputs of another 
and have a painless “think big" 
set-up. 

Ask the computer people 
That’s the way it always works 
Or does it? 
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records, type. The processors will be 

and fuusbtti' j:. linked in a ring, by two-wire 

balances anq wlc .i jrasi, \ : communications channels. 
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INVESTMENT 

Tax Free Interest 

* 10-14% 
Compounded 

Tax deductible 
contributions 

Lump sums or 
just $20 per 
month 

Ph. 846*385 Wgth ; 


. "Keeping one step ahead is what the • 
fashion industry is all about, and not just 
■din trends and latest styles. • , 

That's why I computerised my stock 
., system. When you're planning up to 12 
months ahead of the season an instant ■ 
analysis of orders against material 
available is essential. •. - • 

It means that we are in control of our 
stock situation, neither in an over order 
or an under supply situation. 

Being one of the first in my field to 
. computerise gives me an edge. And with 
Panasonic capability I can compute,the 
future with confidence, while remaining 
first into computers, first In fashion.". 



"Having your feet firmly fixed 
on the ground is one thing... 
standing still is another.. 


BILL HALL, Managing Director, Society Fashions 



If you'd like to find out more about how 
Panasonic can meet your data and word 
processing needs, pfease attach a copy of 
your business card and mail to the address 
below, or call collect: Auckland 795-396. 


Panasonic 

SMALL BUSINESSCOMPUTERS 

Priced firm urxter Sl0.000, oris Kteas S65 per wjefc 
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17 Geonge St, Newmarket. P.O Box9224. Aurtfend Phone: ifliTSS-596. 
71 AMSrrihSt P.O. 0QXCO5Q,WBBnsitCn Phone. M1B59-7U 

MEC in association with Ftsfw&PaykdUd. 
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